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DOES THE BRAIN THINK? 


Observations on a Lecture by Professor Mantegazza of Flor- 
ence, by Signor Loreto Scocia, Editor of ‘‘ La Nuova 
Epoca,” translated by Ella F. Mosby. 


[Continued from Fanuary Number.| 


The illustrious Professor Mantegazza, in the lecture on 
Anthropology, or the Science of Man, which he delivered on 
the 9th of February, at the Institute of Higher Learning, 
in Florence, affirmed that man is composed of a single sub- 
stance, matter, since science finds in him nothing but material 
organs and their functions. As the stomach digests, the lungs 
breathe, the heart moves the blood, so the brain thinks. The 
subject of this discussion is thus clearly and briefly defined. 
In these words no room is left for any doubt as to the extent 
or the importance of their meaning. They say openly that 
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man is organized matter and nothing else, and that the brain, 
or the cerebral mass, is in him the substance which feels and 
thinks. Soul, spirit, spiritual substance are consequently 
words devoid of meaning. The soul is a fantastic creation of 
human pride, a dream of theologians, who, from their igno- 
rance of physical and natural sciences, could not perceive in 
matter the power of thinking, and thence could not under- 
stand what thought is in itself. These are the theories pro- 
mulgated by the whole materialistic school, and not alone by 
Prof. Mantegazza, as he himself voluntarily acknowledged in 
his next lecture, when, speaking of our criticism of his pre- 
ceding utterances, he said: ‘‘ These ideas are not mine only, 
but belong to all’”—that is to say, all modern, empirical 
philosophers. 

As to the rest, if any doubt remains, it will quickly be 
dissipated on reading the following definitions which these 
philosophers give of thought. 

‘‘ Thought,” says Prof. Moleschott, ‘‘is a movement of 
matter. Without phosphorus there is nothought.” Huschke, 
wishing to define it more clearly, writes: “The relation which 
exists between thought and the electrical vibrations of the 
filaments of the brain, is identical with that which exists be- 
tween colors and the vibrations of the ether.’’ Cabanis says 
that thought is a secretion of the brain, as the gastric juice is 
a secretion of the stomach; and Professor Vogt, to express it 
more strongly, has said: ‘‘ The relation between thought and 
the brain is such as that between the liver and the bile, the 
urine and the kidneys.” Such a comparison did not, how- 
ever, please the materialists themselves, for Buchner has con- 
futed it in these terms;, “In spite of the most scrupulous ex- 
amination, we cannot find an analogy between the secretions 
of the bile and the urine, and the process by which the brain 
produces thought.” According to Buchner, thought is not 
in itself a substance, but the concatenation of different forces 
forming a unity; it is the effect of the concourse of many sub- 
Sfances endowed with qualities and forces. Nevertheless, 
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Buchner finds something true in the aphorism of Vogt, and 
that is the assertion that thought and the brain necessarily 
suppose each other, and are found in inseparable relations, 
for he says: ‘‘As there is no bile without the liver, nor urine 
without the kidneys, so there is no thought without the brain, 
on whose substance depend all the functions of cerebral ac- 
tivity.” In short, in spite of some verbal differences, all mod- 


ern naturalists agree in saying that thought in all its forms, in ‘ 


all its evolutions, is the effect or product of that material sub- 
stance which is called the brain; which is in full accord with 
Professor Mantegazza’s assertion that it is the brain which 
feels and thinks. 

Before we begin to combat these strange theories, let us 
hear from these same materialists how delicate and perfect is 
the organization of the brain. This is the description which 
Buchner gives: ‘‘ Unfortunately,” he says, ‘‘the precise ideas 
which we have of this organ are far from complete. Notwith- 
standing, we know in the first place, that it is not composed 
of one uniform mass, but in a great measure of filaments and 
small hollow cylinders called elementary filaments, most deli- 
cate and singularly constructed, and provided with an oleagi- 
nous matter, which is easily coagulable. These filaments, 
which do not exceed in size the thousandth part of a line, in- 
terlace and cross each other in the most remarkable way, but 
it has not been possible yet to examine their ramifications 
with exactness, because of the great difficulties which the 
mass of the brain presents to examination by the microscope 
and the macroscope. Until now only the smallest part has 
been examined, and therefore the anatomy of the soft parts 
of the brain is still an unknown region. The examination of 
the coarser parts presents a number of separate forms, won- 
derfully interlaced, whose psychological value is still an 
enigma. The superficies of the brain offer a series of deep 
sinuosities, in which are found the two principal substances, 
the grey and the white, with a large number of anastomoses, 
whose quality and formations are in determinate relations 
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with the functions of the intellect. The ganglion globules are 
the second istonomical element of the cerebral mass, and they 
are found principally in the grey substance of the brain and 
the spinal medulla. These also display variety and singu- 
larity of construction; they are partly surrounded by primi- 
tive filaments, and partly communicate with them by species 
of bridges, which in their turn seem to issue from them.” 

No one can deny the delicacy and perfection of the cere- 
bral organization, and even if it were entirely unexplored, we 
might regard as certain that this organ must be wonderful in 
its structure, from the office it fulfills as the seat of the human 
mind. It only remains to know what are the elements which 
compose the cerebral mass so marvelonsly organized. Ac- 
cording to the chemical experiments of Wauquelin, no differ- 
ence exists between the various parts of the nervous system; 
the analysis of the cerebrum, cerebellum, the spinal medulla, 
and the nerves, has given the same results. The same matter 
has been found by him throughout, composed as follows: 


Ds ddbak ona dekanes 04 ¥y dune Cate tnd <ccuntet cabbie eel ae Parts, 30.00 
White fatty matter............++++. K6e hive whe erenweveee en peadih ae 4-53 
Red fatty matter. ... bo 6 actin Rhee pas tiene Pe eeeRa eee oi dawee . 0.70 
Ne eee eer ey Te ey ree tye y tt e 1.12 
APE OE Oe Pe ret PPE EN, Pe eee " 7.00 
PROMRONUOS. 6 06) cad bens seceetebess odyececcactes seawanbenae : 1.50 

Sulphur and salts, as phosphoric acid of potash.............4+. } 
“ . lime... .. saee heereean ‘Wiis 5-15 

° magnesia...... 2.0200 \ 


Yet, in spite of these chemical results, which demonstrate 
the identity of the material elements of which all the parts of 
our cerebro-spinal nervous system are composed, each part 
of our body has its own mode of feeling, its tastes, its indif- 
ference, its affinities, its aversions. For example, the eye 
does not perceive sound,’and the ear is indifferent to light. 
The emetic which moves the stomach, may be applied with im- 
punity to the conjunctiva of the eye, although the same species 
of membranes are found there. A few drops ofthe oil of bitter 
almonds applied to the tongue suspend instantly the functions 
of the brain, while if applied immediately to the brain itself, 
they remain innocuous. The opium which stupefies the 
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cerebro-spinal system does not act on the nerves of the grand 
sympathetic ganglion. These and many other examples 
show that the different parts of our body have different sus- 
ceptibilities for such and such a kind of pain, pleasure, irrita- 
tion, and impression, though the nervous system which 
diffuses them, and the brain from which it issues, are com- 
posed of zdentical material substances. Can modern philoso~- 
phers who deny the soul, the spiritual substance, and see 
throughout only matter and material forces, can they explain 
this mystery? Yet they do not hesitate to speak of vital 
forces, nervous fluids, electrical currents, all things which 
may be regarded as individually identical in each nerve, as 
the material substances are identical of which all the nerves 
are composed. 

But this is not all. Not only the various parts of our 
body have different susceptibilities, but the moral and intel- 
lectual faculties among men are infinitely diverse. Every 
man has his own tastes, his individual genius and inclinations, 
and thinks differently from another man, so that the follow- 
ing sayings become common among the people: De gustibus 
non est disputandum. Tot capita, tot sententi@. (There is 
no disputing concerning tastes. Many men, many minds.) 
Would the philosophers of nature explain such diversity with 
the one cerebral substance, which in all men is composed of 
the same material elements? Itis true that the weight and 
volume of the brain is different in every individual, but that 
could not introduce a difference of degrees of activity in the 
exercise of the same faculties; the particular faculties of each 
individual could not be explained by the system of Gall, if 
this system did not admit the soul. 

Nor is this all. If, as materialists say, it is the cerebral 
mass which feels and thinks, we ask: How does this happen, 
since the water, the fatty substances, white and red, the osma- 
zome, the albumen, the phosphorus, the sulphur, and the vari- 
ous salts of which our braitris composed, are material elements 
insensible in themselves. Reason teaches that there cannot 
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be an activity in the composition of which the principle is not 
found in the component parts; a multitude of nothings can 
never be the origin of something. If the elements of matter 
(atoms, molecules, monads) in themselves are not alive, how 
can they endow themselves with a spirit of life, an intelli- 
gence, and a will, of which they are destitute? 

It would be difficult for modern empirical philosophy to 
answer categorically these questions, and therefore no atten- 
tion is paid to them. The love of science, uniting itself with 
the pride of self-derived intelligence, not infrequently reaches 
such madness in certain learned men, that it renders them 
deaf to the voice of reason. The system which they have 
embraced prevents their seeing some truths which are clearly 
manifest to less learned but less prejudiced minds. So true 
it is that man often deceives himself; he sees what is not, be- 
cause it pleases him to see it, and does not see what is, be- 
cause it annoys him. 

Thus modern empirical philosophy attributes life to inert 
matter. It does not, indeed, say that all matter feels and 
thinks, but affirms that matter, organized in a certain mode, 
the form of the brain, has in man the faculty of feeling and 
thought. The statement is as follows: ‘‘ The brain is the 
organ of sensation. The nerves do not feel sensations them- 
selves, but cause sensations to arise by means of the impres- 
sions received from without, transmitting them, like tele- 
graphic wires, to the brain, which alone feels the pain we 
perceive in the cut or wounded part. If any filament of the 
sensitive nerve between the brain and the periphery is sev- 
ered, every power of sensation ceases immediately for that 
part of the body which depends on the severed nerve, and 
for the sole reason that aminterruption has been produced in 
the connection between that part and the brain. Thus we 
see purely by the brain, not by the eye or the optic nerve. 
Whenever the faculty of transmitting impressions is cut or 
destroyed, sight becomes impossible. It is only an appear- 
ance or habit which makes us falsely believe that we fee/ in 
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that part of our body which is subjected to external impres- 
sions. Physiology distinguishes this remarkable relation by 
the name of ‘/aws of eccentric effects,’ according to which we 
erroneously refer to the parts which we see acted upon, the 
sensations perceived by the brain.” 

Now the falsity of such a theory is evident to any one 
who reflects: 

Ist. That if one cuts, or even binds or presses strongly 
the nerves which communicate with the brain, not only sensi- 
bility ceases in the parts below the cut, ligature, or compres- 
sion, but also every voluntary movement. Thence, as the 
cessation both of the sensibility and movement proceeds 
from the same cause, by the same reasoning we might sup- 
pose that the movements of the body also are produced in the 
brain. Consequently, according to the before-mentioned daw 
of eccentric effects, it would be a habit or a delusion which 
would make me believe that I actually wrote with my hand, 
or walked with my feet, while in reality it would be my brain 
that wrote and walked. In the presence of such absurdities, 
one can hardly help being amused, and concluding that at 
least the modern naturalists themselves are truly “ eccentric.” 

2d. The whole cerebral mass is in itself insensible. In- 
deed, as the most learned naturalists have shown by experi- 
ments, the superficies of this organ may have the skin re- 
moved and be irritated with chemical stimulants, its convolu- 
tions may be mutilated, and yet there may be no sign of pain. 
If, then, the brain is insensible, it is evidently absurd to 
suppose that it can itself feel sensation. 

3d. All sensations arise and are perceived absolutely ac- 
cording to the state of the substance and form of the sensory 
organs which are the subjects of them. Indeed, a nose closed 
by catarrh does not perceive the odor, of the most fragrant 
plant, and the most acute or sweetest sound is dulled when 
the cold extends to the ear. The blacksmith’s hand, hardened 
by labor, does not detect smoothness or softness, Can it be 
attributed to any cause except a primitive defect in the con- 
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struction of the eye, that some cannot see distinctly except at 
a certain distance, some cannot distinguish objects unless 
near, and that some eyes are endowed with unequal strength? 
It is so true that sensation is nothing else than the modifica- 
tion of the actual state of the sensory organ, perceived by the 
spirit in the organ itself, that in summer the temperature of a 
cellar will seem cool, in winter warm, although it is the same 
in both seasons. But in summer the body is habitu- 
ated to a heat of seventy or eighty degrees; thence 
the cellar will seem cool, which is only fifty or sixty. The 
opposite may be said in winter. The consequence is that 
sensations depend absolutely on the actual state of the sensory 
organs, and therefore the assertions of materialists are false, 
that the nerves transmit to the brain the impressions received 
Jrom without, and the brain alone feels and perceives sensa- 
tions. 

To elucidate this grave and important question, I will 
quote some passages from the great Swedenborg: 


“Man (says this great author) has five senses which are called touch, taste, 
smell, hearing and sight. The subject of touch is the skin in which the man is 
clothed. The substance and form of the skin cause it to feel the things which 
are applied to it; the sense of touch is, then, in the substance and form of the 
skin, which is the subject; this sense is solely the affection or sensation of the 
subject produced by the things which are applied toit. The same may be said 
of taste; this sense is simply the sensation in the substance and form which be- 
long to the tongue; the tongue is its subject. So also with the sense of smell; 
this is sensation in the nostrils produced by contact with odoriferous effluvia. It 
is so also with hearing. It appears as if hearing was in the place whence the 
sound comes, but hearing is in the ear, and it is the sensation of the substance 
and form of the ear, It isso with sight. When man sees objects in the distance 
it ap ears as if sight were there, but notwithstanding it is in the eye which is its 
subject. and it is in a similar way the affection or sensation of the subject. Sight 
does not issue from the eye toward the object, but the image of the object en- 
ters the eye, and affects its form and substance. The result is, that sight, smell, 
hearing, taste and touch are the organs themselves considered in their substance 
and form, which, when’ they are acted upon, produce sensation.”—(D/vino 
Amore, 41.) 


But what is it that feels? In the following passages Swe- 
denborg answers that it is the spirit, and explains how the 
spirit perceives sensations: 


‘‘ What sort of persons they are who are infatuated by self-derived intelli- 
gence may appear from their imaginations in regard to influx, of which they 
think contrary to reality. For example, they think the sight of the eye flows 
into the internal sight of the mind, which is the understanding, and that the 
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hearing of the ear flows into the internal hearing, which is also the understand- 
ing; and they do not perceive that the understanding from the will flows into 
the eye and ear, and not only constitutes those senses, but also uses them as its 
instruments in the natural world. Because this is not according to appearance 
they do not perceive it: and if it be affirmed that what is natural does not flow 
into what is spiritual, but what is spiritual into what is natural, still, they think, 
what is that which is spiritual but something more purely natural? They do not 
know that the eye does not see of itself, that the tongue does not taste or itself; 
that the nostrils do not smell of themselves, that the skin does not feel of itself; 
but that it is the man’s mind or spirit which there perceives those things by 
the sense, and thence is affzcted according tothe quality of the sense.”—(Drvina 
Providentia, 314.) “The internal man feels by the external. The senses 
placed in the body are only the organs or instruments which the spirit uses to 
perceive the things which are in the world.’’—( Arcana Celestia, 5,779.) 
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But what is the spirit? In the following passages Swe- 
denborg demonstrates that the spirit is a being substantial and 
in human ‘form, endowed with all the organs which constitute 
his terrestrial body with which he is clothed: 


“Man could not think or will unless there were in him a substantial subject’ 
from which and in which his thought and will exist. What is believed to be 
existence without asubstantial subject, is nothing. It may be known from 
this, that man cannot see without.the organ whichis the subject of sight, nor 
hear without the organ which is the subject of hearing; sight and hearing with- 
out these organs are nothing, and are impossible. Now thought, which is the 
sight of the mind, and perception, which is internal hearing, could not exist \ 
without internal organized substance as their proper subjects; and the spirit of 
man has equally a form, and that a human one, as also its sensory organs and 
senses, when divested of its material body, as it had before; for all the percep- 
tive life of the eve and the ear, and of every sense that belongs to man, is not i 
from his material body but from his spirit and the vital powers thereof, in his ' 
sensory organs, his senses; and even in the most minute particulars of these.”’— ; 
(Heaven aud Hell, 434). 

‘ 
, 


“Man is man by Virtue of his spirit, and not by virtue of his body. The 
corporeal form is adjoined to the spirit according to the form of the spirit, and 
not vice versa; thus the spirit is clothed in a body after its own form. More- 
over, the spirit is the sole moving power in man, acting upon every part of the 
body, even the most minute, insomuch that when any part of the body no longer 
derives vital influence from the spirit, it presently dies. That this is so, every 
one may kuow from this alone, that the will and the thought set in action 
all and each of the parts of the body so completely at their pleasure, that all the 
parts concur, and what does not concur does not makea part of the body. 
Thought and will belong tothe spirit and notto the body of man. The reason 
why we do not see any separate spirit, nor yet that of another man while in his * 
body in a human form, is because these organs of vision are material, and there- 
fore only capable of discerning objects of a material nature; whereas, spititual } 
things must be seen by a spiritual eye; but when the corporeal sight “is extin- 
guished by the death of the body, and the spirit’s eye is opened, then spirits ap- 
pear to one another in their human form, not only in the spiritual world, but they ‘ 
also see the spirits of those who yet live herein the body.” —(Heavew and Hell, 


, 453) 
These passages from the works of Swedenborg willseem 
inadmissible to thoughtless and superficial minds who trust 
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to appearances, but those who seek genuine truth with persever- 
ance, will have no difficulty in comprehending that they are the 
teachings of sound reason. The body is a clothing, a vest- 
ment, which caunot exist from itself unless something alive 
and animated be within its form; nor could matter of itself 
have assumed such a human form, so admirable in its internal 
organization, unless the spirit had thus formed it. For what 
is matter? It is an aggregate of natural, divisible elements, 
subject to changes, and, consequently destructible; it is the 
multiple of the appearances and phenomena of all that which 
has a dependent, precarious, fugitive, dying existence; in a 
word, of all that does not endure. On the other hand, the 
spirit is a substance which, as the etymology of the word it- 
self indicates, composed of sud and stare, is the foundation, 
or that which stands under, subsists and endures; it is all that 
constitutes the effective reality of every being. 

It is clearly shown by these explanations that man is a 
spirit clothed upon with terrestrial elements. Our organs, 
which in their external structure are material, in their interior 
and invisible structure, are spiritual. It is these interior, 
secret and mysterious forces which, by means of the nerves, 
give life, sensibility and motion to all the parts of our physical 
organization. The office of the nerves is precisely that of car- 
rying the sensitive and active life through all the body, and 
therefore they come from the brain which is the seat of the 
mind, the first receptacle of the life which flows in from God 
alone. So we can understand how by cutting or pressing 
strongly a nerve, the member which depends on it remains de- 
prived of motion and sensibility because it is cut off from the 
influx of the mind. 

Until now we have discussed this qustion on the physio- 
logical side, but there remains its examination from the psy- 
chological point of view. In our next division we will examine 
distinctly the faculties and operations of the mind, treating of 
the sensations, of reflection, judgment, conscience, analysis, 
synthesis, memory, and imagination. Our readers will see 
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that it is absolutely impossible to explain the action of the 
spirit by mechanical laws. 

The philosopher Zeno, who denied the possibility of mo- 
tion, tried one day to prove his thesis with sophistical argu- 
ments. Diogenes, without answering him, began to walk, 
and so proved by an external and material action, the reality 
of that which his opponent denied. We find ourselves in a 
similar case. Modern naturalists deny the existence of a soul, 
and in like manner try to prove with sophistical arguments 
that man is only organized matter. We must then do as Di- 
ogenes, only, instead of walking, we mnst reason; and that, 
to intelligent minds, will be the best demonstration of the re- 
ality of that which our adversaries deny. 

If all ideas originate from the external and internal senses, 
we must use our sensations as our starting point. I will to 
move my arm, and I feel the resistance of a wall. This fact 
shows me three things: Ist. A being who wishes to move his 
arm (myself). 2d. Something which opposes the movement 
(the wall). 3d. The sensation which I feel (resistance.) 
Thence I learn to distinguish myself individually from exterior 
objects, and from the sensations which these objects produce 
in me. 

But I not only feel the resistance of the wall, or side of a 
ship on a voyage; I perceive also an odor of roses, carnation 
and jasmine flowers; I hear the sound of a harp and the sing- 
ing of the boatmen; I see the landscape, with Naples and Ve- 
suvius. While I feel all these varied sensations, I remember 
that I have felt them many times the last year, and even ten 
years ago. From this remembrance I learn that while exte- 
rior things and the sensations from these succeed each other, 
multiply, change, end, return, I, who perceive them, am 


always the same. 

Our life, every day, is a continued series of actual sensa- 
tions and of sensations remembered, and the number of the 
former is very small compared with the number of the latter. 
Each one who will examine himself will see that these repro- 
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ductions of sensations and ideas take place at every instant of 
his life. They render us conscious of atime in our existence 
anterior to theactual time, or it may be of our identity then and 
now, aud thus they demonstrate that the being which feels in 
us is certainly a modifiable substance, but essentially one and 
immutable. Indeed, while all the most varied sensations 
which I have felt in the course of my life have alternately 
changed, succeeded each other, disappeared, appeared again 
and again, fallen into oblivion, in a perpetual variety of places 
and times, I am conscious of having remained ever the same 
I. Yet, according to the materialistic school, of which the 
Professors Mantegazza, Herzen, and Moleschott are the most 
illustrious representatives, this I, this sentient being, is pre- 
cisely the brain. We have already demonstrated with physi- 
ological proofs, according to our way of seeing, the falsity of 
such a theory. Now we will try to demonstrate with psycho- 
logical proofs the impossibility. 

I refer to what the above mentioned writers and their 
most learned foreign colleagues, especially in Germany, have 
said, that in the interior of our brain must exist a certain to- 
pography by which all the sensations of the various parts of 
the body, however diverse and numerous, are produced sep- 
arately in those given points of the brain corresponding to 
each one of them. This hypothesis, as may be seen, sup- 
poses the brain divided into so many parts, each one of which 
would feel one sensation, or one order of sensations. 

A few words will suffice to show the inconsistency of this 
ingenious hypothesis. If we imagine the brain divided into 
sO many parts, our most learned thinkers have not considered 
that the part of the brain destined to perceive flavors could 
not perceive odors, and"that destined to perceive odors could 
not hear sounds, and that fitted to receive the impressions of 
the arm could not feel those which come from the leg. Grant- 
ing consciousness to all parts of the brain, each part could 
only possess the consciousness of its own sensations, none of 
the sensations of the other parts. Insomuch, then, as it is 
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an undeniable fact that I perceive all these odors, flavors, 
sounds, and all impressions from every part of the body; and 
what is more, am conscious of being ever the same I, who 
perceive and feel all these sensations; therefore, the I who 
feels in me is not the brain. 

But they answer, it is true that a part of the brain cannot 
feel that which another part feels; but all these parts of the 
brain agree together to represent the different parts of the 
body before the forum of consciousness. 

We reply by asking, What, in the eyes of the materialistic 
school, zs consciousness? Certainly it must be something 
material ; and can it be known in what part of the brain the 
forum of the consctousness is situated? The materialistic 
school does not know, for it has not yet found it. Then these 
are gratuitous assertions, to which we need only answer with 
gratuitous negations. 

But the unity, the power, the dominion of the soul are 
not revealed so much in the sensations and movements of the 
body, asin its intellectual activity, in attention, analysis, syn- 
thesis, memory, and imagination. Let us examine separately 
these faculties of the soul, beginning at the attention. 

I say to a little boy: Here is a bunch of cherries and 
strawberries; they shall all be yours if you can tell the num- 
ber of each. The boy looks at the bunch, separates the cher- 
ries from the strawberries, and going over them one by one, 
counts them with his little fingers, and pays no attention either 
to the dog which plays around, or to the parrot who calls 
him, or to the carriage which passes slowly before the house. 
That is attention. It is the state of the man who, wishing to 
overcome a difficulty, concentrates the strength of his spirit 
against it. Inthis state the sensation of surrounding objects 
is so weakened that it equals zero, and the sensation or idea 
alone remains on which he fixes his mind. 

Attention is susceptible of different degrees of extent as 
of intensity, and can reach such’a point as to render one in- 
sensible to every other feeling, even to the most acute physi- 
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cal pain. We will cite some instances. The Marshal de 
Noailles at the siege of Girona saw a private cannoneer cut 
down bya ball near him. The artillery officer, occupied at 
that moment with directing a cannon, perceived nothing, 
and did not appear in the least discomposed. The Marsha] 
bestowed approval and praise upon him. ‘‘I have little merit 
in this affair, my lord duke,” answered the artilleryman ; “ it 
is my business to notice the balls that go, notthose that come.” 

The answer is well known which Charles XII- made to 
his secretary. At the bursting of a bomb, and a shock which 
menaced the house with ruin, the pen fell from the secretary’s 
hand. ‘‘ What is the matter?” asked the King, with tranquil 
countenance. ‘Ah, sire, the bomb!” ‘‘ Well, what has the 
bomb to do with my letter?” Inwardly absorbed by the 
thoughts which he was dictating to his secretary, the King 
had not noticed the explosion of the shel!. 

The philosopher, M. Gioja, the clearness of whose intellect 
is indubitable, relates in his works the following fact: ‘‘ It was 
necessary to perform on a good monk the operation known as 
cutting the stone. As it was foreseen that it would belong, dif- 
ficult and painful, he was asked to allow himself to be extended 
motionless, and held, as was customary, by the legs and arms. 
Hedid not at all wish to consent, alleging his extreme sensibil- 
ity. ‘ But give me,’ he said, ‘my crucifix, and I pledge myself 
with this aid to remain still.’ So, pressing against his breast 
the sacred image of his Saviour, he fell into so tranquil and 
sweet an ecstacy that he seemed to feel no pain; and when 
they informed him that the operation was happily accom- 
plished, only the most striking signs of trust and adoration, 
gratitude and love, could be perceived in his face.” 

Now, all these facts which we explain by the intense 
attention of the spirit fixed upon an object, an “idea, a senti- 
ment, are inexplicable by the materialistic school, which, 
admitting that bodily sensations arise in the brain, and it is 
the brain itself which perceives them, cannot show how this 
organ could ever undergo sucha modification, as, at the 
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bursting of a shell, or the cutting of the body, not to feel 
itself impressed by the nerves which have their source there, 
and are in its substance. 

Attention, applied to exterior things, is called odserva- 
tion; applied to things which succeed each other, in our spirit 
is called reflection, in one case it is analysis, and in the other 
synthesis. Indeed, sensations and ideas being multiplied and 
confused when they first enter the soul as well as when again 
they proceed from the memory, some internal force is necessary 
which may arrest,revive and separate them, animate or set them 
in motion, and discover the relations of likeness or differences— 
relations which are often encumbered by illusions that deceive 
unless the strength of intelligence succeeds in dissipating them. 
Ask of all the nations of the world whether the sun or the 
earth moves, and all will answer it is the sun that moves. 
Now every educated man knows that this is a mere appear- 
ance. When Newton, seeing an apple fall, asked of himself 
if the laws of terrestrial gravity were similar to or dissimilar 
from the laws of solar gravity,he did not at all obtain an answer 
from his senses, but from reflection and judgment, aided by 
the most abstruse calculations. The senses yield primitive 
ideas, as a pianoforte furnishes the keys, but it is the spirit of 
the musician which so moves the keys that harmony flows 
from them. In like manner does the spirit move ideas. The 
infinite combination of ideas according to the laws of truth, 
goodness and beauty, depend on a force, which all men have 
called intellectual, and to which you may give what name you 
please; but we may confidently assert that the assumption of 
modern physiologists is absurd, that they can explain the ex- 
ercise of this force by the organic laws of the brain. 

Let us take, for example, a philosophical or scientific 
treatise; it is all in order from its beginning to its end. The 
mind of the author which arranged it sees all the relations of 
the parts which should compose it; he knows what truth he 
wishes first to express ; what next ; what facts contain light to 
make clear other facts less known or more difficult for the 
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mind to grasp; what observations and what authority he can 
use to render the truth more evident. He knows from 
history the errors of antiquity, the doubts of the present, the 
opinions opposed to his own, and in his reasoning he so pro- 
ceeds as to confute the contrary assertions, and even confirm 
more strongly the truths which he unfolds. All this is intel- 
lectual work, in which the senses have no part ; work, which 
the spirit executes with so much the more ease as it is less dis- 
tracted by sensations. 

Let us take another example: the diagnosis of a physi- 
cian. When a physician supposes that there may or may not 
exist a polypus of the heart, a tape-worm in the intestines, a 
tumor in the brain, etc., of his patient, he puts together all 
the symptoms apparent in him, compares with symptoms he 
has seen, or of which he has read in similar cases, observes 
the difference, conceives doubts, devises experiments, exam- 
ines results, and after having reviewed many times in thought 
the origin, progress and character of the sickness under 
discussion, decides whether or not the supposed cause ex- 
ists. These intellectual operations cannot be confounded with 
sensations. 

One instance more: When a problem is proposed, a 
thousand obscure, indistinct, confused ideas arise in our mind; 
attention reviews them, and looking at them from many points 
of view, succeeds in discovering some connection. Gradually 
these ideas separate into groups, composed largely of similar 
ideas. These first resemblances strike the fancy and often 
delude it; we imagine that we have,solved the problem, but 
soon after, penetrating farther by attention, or consulting ex- 
perience, we discover that we were mistaken. We may feel 
a movement of impatierice, and if our study has been long, 
we may almost despair of obtaining the solution. We turn, 
consequently, to another object; but whether through an im- 
pulse of vanity, or the strength of the ideas before aroused, 
our minds return to take up the problem again, and succeed in 
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combining the data better, in discovering new relations, 
finally in discovering the solution so long sought. 

They can oppose to these marvelous works of the human 
mind no matter, or forces of matter, or the most delicate and 
perfect organization of the brain. We stand before a psycho- 
logical fact, which is not explained with the sophistry of Buch- 
ner, witha “ concatenation of different forces forming a unity; 
an effect of the concourse of many material substances endowed 
with qualities and forces,” as he defines thought. These are 
phrases which have no more worth than the word abracadabra, 
and it excites wonder that a naturalist, a professor of empiri- 
cism, should have recourse to such fanciful conceits in order 
to sustain an absurdity. To say such things one should have 
proofs at hand, and demonstrate what, and how many,are these 
forces that link themselves together, and what is the unity 
they form; it must be proven that many material substances 
endowed with qualities and forces can, by their concourse, 
produce thought. We have already seen what the materia 
elements are which compose.the brain. Until now, it has 
never occurred to any naturalist to attribute the. power of 
thinking to these elements; we do not, therefore, comprehend 
how material substances, not having themselves the power of 
thinking, can produce thought by the concourse of their 
powers. 

Even then, who is it that directs these powers? In the 
examples before given, it is clearly seen that there is within 
that which rules, a something endowed with will, which in all 
things acts freely, and proposes an end according to its rea- 
son; which turns the attention of the intelligence upon the 
ideas of its thought, and sees them, regarding them under 
many aspects, and discovering their relations of likeness.and 
difference ; which at times is deceived by apparent resem- 
blances that, drawing its attention, prevents it from discover- 
ing real differences, but with the strength of its intelligence it 
succeeds in dissipating illusions, and seizing reality in the 
' midst of appearances. The last limit at which this internal 
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ruler stops is at that which is self-evident (as the axiom); 
then the attribute appears to it equally evident as the subject 
itself. The materialistic school will never succeed in building 
up this inward ruler out of matter or forces of matter, because 
that which wills, feels, and thinks in us is a spiritual sub- 
stance, or, if you prefer it, immaterial, but real, in which 
alone ideas, intelligence, judgment, and will are possible, and 
whose nature is not, like that of matter, one of aggregation 
and disintegration, but of willing, thinking, reflecting, reason- 
ing, and using the light of one truth to illuminate other 
truths. 

Passing from the operations of intelligence to those of 
memory, we shall see still more clearly the impossibility of 
explaining with the pretended forces of organized matter, the 
processes of the spirit. Let us examine the facts. Many 
men of ordinary instruction understand and use their own 
language with skill. Now the poorest European tongue con- 
tains at least forty thousand words, and more. These words 
in conversation are combined in thousands upon thousands of 
diverse modes, so many that calculation cannot express them. 
To all these modes are united corresponding ideas, absolutely 
different from the words. Besides the knowledge of these 
words and their relative ideas, a man of mediocre education 
knows many historical, geographical, and literary facts, many 
incidents in his own life and in those of others. All this 
immense phalanx of words and ideas is inclosed in a cerebral 
mass of from six to seven pounds. Let us suppose that it is 
inclosed therein. How can one explain by organic laws so 
many images, movements, combinations? If we were treat- 
ing of small distinct bodies, it would be easy to conceive of 
many different motions; but in the brain it is not thus—the 
fibers adhere to each other, and the anatomical knife is neces- 
sary for their separation. It may therefore be seen that the 
sum of possible movements is infinitely small. The following 
example may suffice as an illustration: You have heard the 
narration of an event made by an ignorant man, and you 
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recollect that he placed the beginning where he should have 
placed the middle, and transferred to the end what should 
have served as a beginning. In short, his ideas succeeded each 
other in the following order: 

Y, M, U, B, P, C, O, A. 

It is a law of the association of ideas that they should be 
reawakened in the same order in’ which they first presented 
themselves; yet in this case, in spite of this law, and immedi- 
ately after learning the story, you will relate the story in the 
right order, and as in the following mode: 

A, B, C, M, 0, P, U, Y. 

I defy any physiologist to explain this change of ideas 
into order, this choice of circumstances, this new succession 
of thoughts, by the cerebral mass and the organic laws that 
govern it. Let a spark be brought near a body of artificial 
fireworks; you will see a sudden, confused illumination. 
Such is the memory of the ignorant. All the circumstances 
of the fact he has observed rush simultaneously to his mind, 
and he relates them as he has seen them, without distinguish- 
ing between those that are necessary for understanding the 
fact and those that are useless. If you are present at such an 
illumination, and find it going wrong, you lower some lights, 
raise others, place on the right some that are on the left, ex- 
tinguish one or two, light others, until the whole is bright 
and distinct. Such is the memory of the learned’ A real 
action may be recognized in the account that such a one will 
give, and all the more fully since, 7f he perceives that he has 
omitted a circumstance, he turns back, takes up the thread of 
the discourse from the beginning, and follows it regularly, of 
which process no example ts discovered in the organic move- 
ments of the brain. 

But there is more. The memory may be regarded as the 
storehouse in which primitive impressions and the products 
resulting from these impressions are preserved. Now itis a 
well ascertained physiological fact that in the animal machine 
there is a movement of decomposition and of recomposition 
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continually going on. The human body, by the strength ofits 
internal motions of secretion and nutrition, expels a part of 
its substances and continually absorbs new ones; and these 
changes are not restricted to external superficies, but extend 
also to the internal parts, so that the old molecules are sepa- 
rated from each other, and new ones are introduced; and in 
these exchanges of exit and entrance our whole machinery 
(and consequently the cerebral mass also) at the end of every 
seven years is found wholly renewed, and it mo longer con- 
tains any of its old molecules. If then, the memory were, as 
materialists sustain, in the material substances of the brain, 
what would become of it? Men would not recollect, nor 
could recollect, the things heard, seen, read, done, spoken, 
or written by them at a time anterior to the last eight or ten 
years, as they would no longer find in their brains any of the 
material molecules which received these impressions. On 
the other hand, it is proved that men recall most perfectly 
many facts and circumstances in their past life, after even 
seventy years or more; that is to say, after all the cerebral 
molecules have been changed ten or twelve times, and conse- 
quently they have had in succession ten or twelve brains 
composed of molecules always different. 

We come then to this result with the strongest as- 
surance: Ist. That the book of our life or our mem- 
ory, where all our sentiments and all our ideas are 
written, is not impressed in the material substance 
of our brain. 2d. That in the exchanges of entrance and 
exit, matter is changed in us, passing always through the 
same forms; and what are these forms, if they are not those 
of the spirit, or the internal man? Behold then (replying to 
that gentleman who has written to us anonymously, signing 
himself ‘‘Zumeu Sensibus”) ‘‘what remains after the crema- 
tion of the system of Gorini.” 

How ingenious are those who believe that the material 
food we eat can of itself assume the humanform! Matter has 
no power to give itself form,.and consequently the terrestial 
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aliment on which animals feed cannot of themselves change 
into bones, muscles, flesh, etc., and assume the innumerable 
varied forms of the animal kingdom. In like manner, matter 
cannot of itself change, and form grass, trees, leaves, flow- 
ers, and fruits of so many species as there are in the vegetable 
kingdom. Every material form is moulded upon a spiritual 
form, for which it serves as a covering and vestment; thence 
there is no material object which has not its spiritual proto- 
type, for the forces that organize material bodies and main- 
tain them in their forms are, in their final analyses, spiritual 
and divine. 

But we have still another answer to make to our most 
learned anonymous correspondent. It is a fact generally 
known that those who have been maimed or mutilated often 
feel sensations as if in the leg or the arm they have lost. 
Physiologists have made the strongest efforts to explain this 
phenomenon, but have not at all succeeded. All their most 
learned disquisitions are reduced to saying that the phenome- 
non of sensation in an amputated limb must be attributed to 
memory orto nervous sensation. No one doubts that man can 
recollect a former sensation; but recollection is a very 
different thing from sensation itself, and in the case of which 
we speak it is the sensation itself that is felt, and not its 
recollection. As to nervous sensation, this explanation would 
be admissible if the sensations arose in the éncephalon, or if 
it was the brain itself which perceived them; but we have 
clearly proved that this is not so; we have proved that the 
senses are nothing else than the modifications of the actual 
state of the sensory organs, perceived by the spirit in the 
organs themselves; therefore it is incomprehensible that the 
organs can produce a sensation of their existence wher once 
they have been cut away. 

It is useless. This phenomenon can have no satisfactory 
explanation outside of our theory. Man is a spirit, or, 
changing the form of the proposition, a spirit is a man; but 
he can only act in the natural world by means of matter suit- 
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ably organized, and therefore all the parts of his spiritual 
body are clothed with terrestial elements. You may mutilate 
successively the whole external and material form of man; 
his internal form remains, notwithstanding this, in its integ- 
rity. You can destroy only the coarser instruments, the me- 
dium by which the spirit communicates with the natural 
world. This being granted, each one may comprehend that 
amputation, for example, of a leg or arm not being able to 
deprive the spiritual body of its corresponding members, 
which remain entire, though invisible, these may be affected, 
let us say, by a pain of which the mutilated person feels the 
sensation, or seems to feel it, for really it is the spiritual body 
which feels, and not the material, which is, without the first, 
wholly insensible. From this our anonymous correspondent 
can himself see “ what remains after cremation,” etc. 

“ We should be convinced,” writes a celebrated French 
naturalist, “that the true springs of our organization are not 
these muscles, veins, arteries, or nerves,that are described to 
us with so much care and accuracy. In the organized body 
there exist, separate and apart, interior forces which do not 
at all follow the laws of the grosser mechanism which we have 
traced out, and to which we would reduce everything. In- 
stead of seeking to learn these forces from their effects, some 
have sought even to eliminate the idea of them from philoso- 
phy, as if they wished them to be banished from its study.” 
(Buffon, Histoire de l Homme.) 

There is no reproof more merited and just. The empir- 
ical modern philosophers have mistaken their way. They 
deny a priori that anything real can exist beyond the limits 
of their own senses, that is to say, outside of visible and tan- 
gible nature. Now, in this arrangement of knowledge, start- 
ing from a negative principle, it is impossible ever to arrive 
at an affirmation. The invisible soul reveals itself not only 
by the activity ofi ts mind, the strength of will, the power of 
the intellect, but also by the functions of the corporeal organs, 
provided that these organs are studied as correspondences 
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and representations of the faculties and affections of the soul. 
Instead of this, modern naturalists have studied the human 
body, considering it, not as the vestment and instrument of 
the spirit, but simply as a material organism, living from it- 
self, and sustained by its own strength; and because they 
have not found the soul in its finest fibers with the anatomical 
knife, nor seen it spring from the dead body like an electric 
spark, they have boldly denied its existence. It is true, that 
even after the soul is denied, life, with its intellectual and 
moral phenomena, remains to be explained ; but this is not 
such a difficulty as to dishearten modern savants. 

Tt'is a historical fact that men pass rapidly from igno- 
rance Of a principle to its excessive generalization ; as, for 
example, when the hydraulic theory was first learned, all the 
anatomists tried to apply it to the human machinery, and ex- 
plained the circulation of the blood and the humors by the 


laws of suction and pressure in tubes. Chemical theories fol-_ 


lowed, and the processes of a retort or alembic were regarded 
as faithful representations of what takes place in living bodies. 
Then electricity appeared, and all was explained by electrical 
laws. We live now in the age of mechanism ; so it is entirely 
natural that physiologists and modern anatomists should ex- 
plain everything, even life, soul and thought, by mechanical 
laws. As bright-colored balls please the children with their 
spherical forms, brilliant colors, and their capacity for float- 
ing in the air, so the ideal combinations, the theories of these 
learned professors, though false and frivolous, are most pleas- 
ing to many minds. 

It would remain for us now to treat of imagination, that 
peeuliar faculty of the human spirit by which it abstracts, in- 
vents, imagines, but the limits of this treatise do not suffice. 
What we have said on other points appears sufficient to convince 
those who are willing to be convinced, that zt is the soul and not 
thebrain which feels and thinks; and we think that those who 
will examine with any attention the proofs we have alleged 
will be drawn by the power of truth to perceive that the 
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spirit is a being as real and as substantial as the material body, 
and even more so, as this is only the covering and vestment 
of that. 

We will make no reflections upon the perverting influ- 
ence exercised to-day by the materialistic theory, especially 
over the young, for we have elsewhere considered it from a 
moral point of view (“La Nuova Epoca,” Fanuary, 1881. 
Let us close then our remarks with a question which, with all 
due respect, we address to Professor Mantegazza, and through 
him, to all the materialists of Italy : 

‘* If hope is the balsam of life; if there are persons who, \ 
whether through misfortune or their social lot can hope for 
no amelioration of their fate in this life, is it not a needless 
cruelty to seek to deprive them of a hope drawn from the 
prospect of a life to come?” 

















THE CHRISTIAN LIFE.* 


The object of this paper is to consider the Christian Life 
in its theory and conduct, with especial attention to those 
practical means by which it may be cultivated and developed. 
We are taught in the Church writings that ‘‘it is not so diffi- 
cult tolive the life which leads to heaven as some suppose.”” 
It must be lived in the world; and yet it must not be a 
worldly life. ‘‘ If the life of man be viewed and explored by 
rational induction, it will be found to be three-fold; that is to 
say, there isa spiritual life, a moral life, and a civil life, all 
distinct from each other.” A civil life does not necessarily 
imply a moral or a spiritual life ; but a spiritual life implies 
both a moral and a civil life. Every one is initiated into cit- 
izenship and morality by the training he receives from infancy, 
and afterward imposes upon himself, from regard for civil and 
moral laws. The spiritual life is to be attained by similar dis- 
cipline from regard for the Lord and his Divine laws of right- 
eousness. It is said to be easy for this reason, that it involves 
nothing of the mysterious and miraculous, but has its su- 
preme aim, and its instrumental means, and requires only 
patient and persevering culture, and growth in “grace. 
‘« The end regarded, and the habit thence, imbues every one” ; 


* 1, Swedenborg’s “ Doctrine of Life,’’ and ‘ Doctrine of Charity.” 
772. Dr. Goulburn’s “Thoughts on Personal Religion,’ and “ Introduction to the Devo 
tional Study of the Holy Scriptures.” 
3. Wilkinson’s “Instructions in the Devotional Life.” 
4. S. Francis De Sales’ “ Introduction to the Devout Life.” —(Rivington’s, 1881. 
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and since it is known that custom makesa second nature, and 
thence that is easy for one which is difficult for another,it may 
be seen that facility in the Christian life depends upon fidelity 
to those practical exercises and acts by which the mind and 
will are trained to refer all things to the Lord and His com- 
mandments. This is emphatically taught in the Church writ- 
ings, where it is said : ‘‘ It is not so difficult to live the life of 
heaven as is believed,” because, ‘‘ whenever anything is sug- 
gested to a man which he knows to be insincere and unjust, 
and to which his mind is inclined, it is only necessary for him 
to reflect that it ought not to be done because it is contrary to 
the Divine commandments. If he accustoms himself to 
think in this manner, and from practice acquires the habit of 
so thinking, he then by degrees is conjoined to heaven.” It 
is proposed to enter somewhat fully into the whole subject, 
because it is believed that, while the importance of the Chris- 
tian life is fully understood and appreciated in the Church, 
the value of acquired habit, and the means of acquiring right 
habits have not been sufficiently regarded. 

I. Itis important to consider, first, the theory or doc- 
trine of the Christian life, because if we do not see clearly, we 
cannot walk safely. The mind must haye in view the end to 
be accomplished before it can direct the determinations of the 
will, the thoughts of the mind, and the deeds of the body, 
which together constitute the life. 

1. Familiar as is the inimitable proposition which stands 
at the head of the little work on ‘‘The Doctrine of Life,” it 
must be briefly considered. Nothing would seem simpler 
and more intelligible than the statement ‘‘ that all religion 
has relation to life, and the life of religion is to do good.” It 
is apt, however, to be hastily interpreted. ‘‘ The great ma- 
jority at this day, do not comprehend how thinking 
and willing can be of any consequence, and regard speaking 
and acting as everything.” Those who know better are 
involved in this propensity, and, without training and 
discipline, fall into the habit. When it is said, ‘ All 
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religion has relation to life,” we are apt to think of the 
outward life, and of that only. When it is said ‘‘ The 
life of religion is to do good,”’ we are prone to forget the im- 
portant part truth plays in determining what is good, and the 
necessjty of training the thought to judge according to the 
truth. When it is further said, as it is said with so much em- 
phasis in the Church writings, that the religious life is to be 
exerted in the diligent, faithful, and just performance of the 
duties of one’s business or profession in the world, a good 
many seem to think it allowable to devote body and soul to 
the business or profession as though it were the religious life 
itself. The sublime doctrine of the Church may be thus pros- 
tituted to the favoring of mere worldliness, if the conscience 
is uninstructed and untrained in watchfulness. There are 
those who are honest and faithful workers in their own busi- 
ness and their own households, and who are even willing 
when called upon to go outside and do a good deed for others, 
whose inner life is wholly uncultivated, whose hearts, like that 
of the young man in the Gospels who came to the Lord, hav- 
ing kept the commandments outwardly, are full of the love of 
the world, and the lusts of evil, and the pride of self. While, 
therefore, the true doctrine of the Christian life repudiates a 
substituted righteousness ; while it affirms religion to be, not 
merely a thing of faith or persuasion, but of life, embodying 
itself in works of usefulness; it includes in its term ‘‘ life” 
the whole love and thought and purpose of the spirit. It 
may seem unnecessary to recall so obvious and familiar a truth, 
but it is sometimes the simple and familiar things, which, in 
this absorbing world, suffer most from neglect. When reli- 
gion was popularly supposed to be a thing of faith only, the im- 
portance of moral conduct was lost from sight, and was indeed 
denied ; but in this age, and especially in the New Church 
where obedience to the Divine Commandments is preached as 
the very essential of salvation, we are more likely to forget 
tle internal life of obedience, which consists in the culture of 
the will, and its thoughts and intentions. On this subject the 
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Church writings, treating of the man who came to Jesus 
asking, ‘‘ What shall I do to inherit eternal life?” teach as 
follows : 

“Itis said that Jesus loved him; this was because he said that he had kept the 
commandments from his youth. But because he lacked three things—which were 
(1) That he had not removed his heart from riches (2) that he had not fought 
against his lusts, and (3) that he had not acknowledged the Lord to be God, — 
therefore the Lord said, that he should sell ail that he had, by which is meant 
that he should remove his heart from riches ; and that he should take up the 
cross, by which is meant that he should fight against his lusts ; and that he 


should follow Him, by which is meant that he should acknowledge the Lord to 
be God.”"—(Doctrine of Life 66.) 


This internal work of the Christian life,—the removing 
of the heart from the love of the world while living in the 
world, the resistance and rejection of the inclinations and de- 
sires of evil, and the acknowledgment of the Lord from the 
heart—is that which will make the obedience of the outward 
life, ‘‘ fruit meet for repentance” which the Lord requires. 

Dr. Goulburn, pleading with the Church of England for a 
higher standard of personal religion, says: ‘‘ To many ques- 
tions respecting our moral condition, we can perhaps give a 
satisfactory answer. If you ask where is integrity, where is 
amiability, where is social worth, where is attendance upon 
the ordinances of religion, where are alms deeds and charita- 
table institutions, we can produce our instances. But, be it 
remembered that many, if not all these fruits can be borne by 
unregenerate human nature.” This earnest warning may be 
usefully heeded in our own Church ; and if it is to be assumed 
as a familiar truth among us, and one wellimpressed upon the 
young people who attend our preaching, that obedience to the 
Commandments is essential to salvation, it must not be for- 
gotten that outward, without internal obedience, will avail us 
nothing. The Christianife includes in the scope of its cul- 
ture all the faculties and activities of the soul. The end to 
be kept before those who seek it, is not merely an outward 
life of honesty and integrity, nor yet a life devoted to the 
study of truth and thoughts about goodness, but a life of in- 
terior faith and love, a life lived with the Lord and from Him, 
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guided by His teachings in its desires and thoughts, as well as 


in its deeds of pious and moral obedience. 

2. Remembering, therefore, that religion has relation 
. to the whole life, and that the life of religion is to do good 
with the whole heart and mind and strength, we are ready to 
consider more particularly what such a life involves. And 
first of all, we learn that we must ‘‘ go to the Lord, learn truths 
from the Word, and live according to them;” or, as it is taught 
in other words, ‘‘look to the Lord, and shun evils because 
they are sins.” This is first of all, because no one can do 
good, which is really good, from himself. Civil good, or 
what is done in conformity with civil law, and moral good, or 
what is done in conformity with the law of reason, one may 
do from himself and with respect to himself, or for his 
own sake ; but spiritual good or what is done from the law 
of religion, must be done from the Lord, and for the 
Lord’s sake. And the primary and essential test of this dis- 
cipleship is the willinghess to renounce what is of one’s 
self, and is evil, for the Lord’s sake, or because He forbids it. 
If a man wills and does good—such as giving to the poor, 
assisting the needy, endowing churches, judging justly, act- 
ing sincerely and uprightly in business—and yet does not shun 
evils as sins against the Lord, his works are not really good, but 
are defiled with his‘own evils. If he thinks pious thoughts 
and speaks pious words—such as are of the Word and the 
doctrines of the Church, and belong to worship—and yet does 
shun evils as sins, the things he thinks and speaks are in- 
wardly not pious; for the man with his evils isin them. If one 
knows, and is wise in many things--such as faith, charity, 
piety, repentance, the remission of sins, regeneration, baptism 
and the holy supper and the Lord—still he is not wise if he 
does not shun evils as sins. This truth is fundamental in the 
doctrines of the Christian life. No one can have faith, or 
charity, or do good works, except so far as he looks to the 
Cord, and shuns evils as sins against Him; but “ Every man 
is so constituted that he is able to shun evils, as of himself, by 
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the power of the Lord, if he implore it; and what he does 
after this, is good from the Lord.” (Doct. of Life, 24-32). 

In the Church writings all these things are clearly and dis- 
tinctly expounded. They are set forth with practical direct- 
ness, and without mystical suggestion; as things apprehensible 
and capable of being performed. 

(a). ‘‘Looking to the Lord,” that is, to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as a definite object of thought, and a personal God 
to whom the heart may direct its affections and prayers. 
He is the one God. There is no confusion of persons. 
The Father is in Him; the Holy Spirit is from Him. The 
thought is to rest in Him. Prayers are to be directed to 
Him. Whatever is done is to be done because He com- 
mands and requires it for our good; done for Him and as 
well-pleasing to Him. There is nothing indefinite, obscure, 
or impossible in this teaching. Itis the mast simple, direct, 
and practical act of worship. All that is involyed in this is of 
a like simple and practical character. Those who look thus 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, cherish the Word as His teaching; 
look upon every truth of religion and every good which it en- 
joins, as something of the Lord’s own. The more truth the 
mind can acquire, and the more good it knows, the more 
clearly it sees, and the better it knows the Lord, who is good 
itself and truth itself. Learning truth fromthe Word, is learn- 
ing of Him, and about Him, and His will for us. ‘‘Looking 
to the Lord” is, therefore, an act of the understanding, directed 
to His sacred person as presented in His words and works, 
comprehending thence His Divine character, His goodness and 
truth; it is also an act of the heart, adoring Him, yielding 
itself to His truth, imploring His Divine presence and power 
to do His will. 

(6). “ Shunning Evils as Sins ;” that is, examining our 
deeds, and thoughts, and intentions by the help of the Word 
and Commandments, and renouncing whatever in any of them 
is seen to be contrary to the Lord’s will—doing this in His 
sight and for His sake, confessing that we are able to do it by 
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His power, andimploring His Divine presence and assistance. 
This is simple, direct and practical. The Decalogue teaches 
what evils are sins ; and so far as any wills from the heart to 
shun the evils forbidden, he receives the love of truth in his 
understanding, and is enabled to receive from the Word and 
its doctrine such truths as will enable him to detect and shun 
those evils. If one, however, ‘‘ shun those evils only because 
they are evils, and not at the same time because they are 
sins,” ‘‘the root of evil remains implantedand is not removed.” 
This is because ‘‘ the proprium of man is evil from birth,” 
and from ‘‘innate concupiscence he loves evils, and is born 
away into them.” 


‘* Since this proprium of man constitutes the first root of his life, it is evi- 
dent what sort a tree a man would be if this root were not extirpated, and a 
new one implanted ;’ and this is not effected “unless a man regards ‘the evils 
which constitute this root as ruinous to his soul, and wills for that reason to 
put them away. But as they are of his proprium, and thence delightful, this is 
impossible except against his will, and with struggling and thus with combat.’— 
(Doctrine of Life, 93.) 

Concerning this combat against evils, and as it were with 


one’s self, we are taught : 


‘*The man who fights against evils cannot but fight as if from himself. For 
he who fights not as from himself does not fight, but stands like an automaton, 
seeing nothing and doing nothing; and from evil he thinks continually in favor 
of evil, and not against it. But still it should be known that the Lord alone 
fights in man against evils, and that it only appears to the man as if he fought 
from himself; and that the Lord wills that it should so appear to man, since with- 
out this appearance there could be no combat, and thus no reformation.—(/d. 36.) 

Practically, therefore, while the power to combat against 
evils is the Lord’s power, He does not exert it through man, 
but gives it to man to use from Him. Hence it is said, as 
quoted above, that “every one is so constituted that he is able 
to shun evils, as of himself, by the power of the Lord, if he 
implore it.” But because he is able, he must actually implore 
it, and will to use it as power from the Lord, and ‘‘logk the 
evil in the face,” and combat it ‘‘as infernal and horrible.” 

(c) It should be added that the Christian life ‘‘consists in 
doing faithfully the duties of one’s calling; for thus, if he 
“uns evils as sins, he daily does good, and is himself his 
now use in the common body.” This is necessary to complete 
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and constitute the Christian life, for two reasons: First, be- 
cause “charity and faith are only mental and perishable things 
unless they are determined to work and co-exist in them 
when it is possible ;” and second, because ‘‘ the kingdom of 
God is a kingdom of uses,” and society is a community of 
uses which ‘‘ exist from the ministries, functions, offices, and 
various employments” which ‘‘individuals perform.” It is 
not enough to think well and intend well; the true thought 
and intention must be determined to acts of obedience and 
good will, thus to good works ; and good works are all forms 
of use to the neighbor, which are offered to each and all, more 
or less directly, in the various ministries, pursuits, and in- 
dustries of life. When one looks to the Lord and learns 
truths from the Word, he must regard Him and obey them‘in 
the day’s work. When one ‘‘looks evil in the face” and 
holds it in aversion ‘‘as infernal and horrible,” he must shun 
that evil in the day’s work wherever it calls him. Every 
acknowledgment of faith and every purpose of good-will to 
the neighbor, and every intention of obedience to the Lord, 
must be embodied in the day’s work which one finds to do. 
Then man does good, ‘‘ not from himself, but from the Lord,” 
and “is his own use in the common body.” 

‘Life truly spiritual,’”’ we are taught in the Writings, “consists in piety 
from charity; in external sanctity from internal sanctity; and in a renunciation 
of the world during a life in the world. Hence a life of piety is: valuable, and 
is acceptable to the Lord, so far as a life of charity is conjoined with it; also ex- 
ternal sanctity is of value, and is acceptable to the Lord, so far as it proceeds 
from internal sanctity ; and also the renunciation of the world is of value and is 
acceptable to the Lord, so far as it is practised in the world; for those renounce 
the world who remove the love of self and of the world, who act justly and 
sincerely in every office, in every business, and in every work from an interior, 
thus from a heavenly origin; which origin dwells in a man’s life when he acts 


rightly, sincerely, and justly, because it is according to the Divine laws.”— 
(HZ. D. 123, 128.) 


Such is the generab doctrine of the Christian life, as 
taught in the writings of the Church, and very well under- 
stood among us. Ina word, it requires that a man should 
worship the Lord Jesus Christ and keep the Commandments 
of His Word; that with an humble and contrite heart, with 
an earnest and teachable mind, he may learn to disallow and 
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abhor and resist all that the Lord forbids, and to think and 
love and do whatever the Lord loves and commands; and 
this actually, in his closet with the Lord, and then in the 
world in a life of usefulness and helpfulness in the occupations 
and relations of home and of society. Nothing could be 
more rational and practical ; but doctrine is not life, and 
precept is not practice. The doctrine may be very clear, 
and the ideal may be very satisfactory, but its realization in 
the life of man requires persistent and progressive culture. 
It has been pertinently asked, ‘‘Do New-Church people 
excel, as with the superior illumination they possess they 
ought to excel in that internal sanctity, that inward removal 
of the love of self and of the world, that acting in every work 
from a heavenly origin, without which external sanctity is of 
no value?” If we are obliged to answer the question in the 
negative, the defect cannot be laid to the general account of 
human infirmity, for our doctrines show that man has the 
ability to excel in these things if he will implore the Divine 
assistance, and use it. May it not rather be owing to our 
practical neglect of those exercises and acts by which the 
mind is to be habituated and accustomed to implore and use 
the wisdom and power of the Lord unto obedience? 


II. Let us consider, then, the practice of the Christian life, 
as involving the means of spiritual culture. In learning the 
truth we need to grasp principles; in living the truth we 
need to reduce principles to maxims of practice. Not in vain 
have our preachers and teachers set before us with earnest- 
ness and emphasis that essential doctrine of the Church which 
makes the Christian life to consist in internal worship, and 
charity, and actual obedience to the precepts of the Lord in 
the’ works of the world. It is important to have this high 
end of life constantly in view, and to keep it in exalted 
contrast with the old and still current theories of faith alone, 
of of religious feeling, or of outward piety, as ends of the 
religious life. But ‘‘he that desires an end desires the 
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means to that end;” and the Church writings present us with 
most specific instruction as to the means by which the 
essential life of internal charity and faith, may be attained 
and perfected. It is well known that the end, which is 
fundamental, works by means, to its realization in effects ; 
and in practice, the means become essential, and, as 
instrumental to the end, the most important of all things. If 
our religion is to be what its doctrine asserts it to be, 
a practical religion, a “ religion of life,” it must, therefore, be 
made practical by the reduction of its principles to duties, and 
the performance of those acts which serve as means to the 
attainment of the end. It is a principle of the Christian life, 
for example, that man should look to the Lord; but who 
finds this possible without distinct acts of the mind and will? 
and how shall it become habitual so that it is tacit in every 
work, without training in meditation, prayer, self-examination, 
and all those acts of pious discipline by which the’soul is 
opened to the light and life of truth, and its thoughts and 
affections trained in submission and obedience? These 
means of discipline do indeed avail nothing without the end, 
but in so far as the end is present they become essential to it, 
and instrumental to its realization. The same is true of 
shunning evils as sins, and bringing the acknowledgment of 
the Lord and the repentance of sin into the acts of daily life. 
It is not to be effected by intending it merely, or -by thinking 
and acknowledging that it ought to be done, but by the use 
of those means whereby the mind and its affections are 
ordered and rendered obedient, and this repeatedly, till their 
action becomes, as it were, automatic to the higher impulses 
of the will and the dictates of duty. These practical duties, 
or instrumental means toethe attainment of the Christian life, 
may be divided into two classes, and named, as by Dr. 
Goulburn in his ‘‘ Thoughts on Personal Religion,” the 
Contemplative and the Actual; the one belonging to the 
closet and the acts of the mind, the other to the world and 
a man’s work there. 
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1. There are certain acts to be performed in the closet, and 
with the mind withdrawn from the world. The Lord’s 
Prayer for the Christian was, not that he should be taken 
out of the world, but kept from the evil of it; and yet it is 
entirely consistent with a life of well-doing among men, and 
indeed essential to it, that man should have times of interior 
contemplation, prayer, meditation, and communion with the 
Lord. To be an actual Christian in the day’s work, does 
not mean that one is to neglect the interior sources of 
uprightness and strength, and of divine inspiration and 
guidance. Practical righteousness, without prayer, without 
personal repentance, without interior study and thought, is 
impossible ; and yet we often see what passes for such,-and 
believes itself to be such. There are those in the New 
Church who believe in the possibility of internal worship 
without external ; and there are perhaps more who endeavor 
to practice charity without piety. Strictly, it is impossible, 
for there must be ‘‘ both an internal and an external, other- 
wise there is no spiritual life; and charity, without looking 
to the Lord and shunning evils by repentance, is not given. 
There must be something of internal piety in order that there 
may be any spiritual life; and since external piety is the 
‘*sign”’ by which internal piety knows itself, aid the means 
by which ‘‘things internal are excited,” therefore, he who 
reduces the acts of external piety to the minimum of. observ- 
ance, throws away the means of developing spiritual life. 
In the work on ‘‘ The Doctrine of Charity,” it is said: “ The 
signs of charity consist of all things that belong to worship; ” 
and these are enumerated with respect to “the externals 
of the body and of the mind,” as follows: 

‘‘(a) The externals of the body which belong to worship are: 1. Going to 
church; 2. Hearing sermons; 3. Devoutly singing, praying on the knees; 
4. Taking the sacrament of the Supper. And at home: 1, Morning and 
evening prayer, and prayer at meals; 2. Conversing on charity and faith, on 
Goa, heaven, life eternal and salvation; 3. In the case of priests’ preaching, and 
also private instruction; 4. In the case of every man instructing his servants 


and children on religious matters; 5. Reading the Word and pious and 
instructive books. ‘ 
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“(b) The externals of the mind which belong to worship are: 1. Thinking 
and meditating on God, heaven, life eternal, and salvation; 2. Reflecting on 
the thoughts and intentions as to whether they are evil or good, and that the 
evil ones are from the devil and the good from God; 3. Rejecting all impious, 
obscene, and filthy conversation.’ 


In the same connection, the necessity of these externals 
‘of worship is placed upon the ground of their importance to 
the internal man in its combat with the flesh. 


“ It is a known truth, that there is both an internal man, and an external; and 
it is also known that the internal man is called the spirit, and the external the 
flesh; for every one speaks and has cognizance of a combat between the spirit 
and the flesh. The internal man, who is a charity, is the spirit which fights 
with the flesh. The nature of a man’s internal cannot manifest itself to the 
man except by means of his external; and when it does so manifest itself, there 
is then a combat with his external. It especially manifests itself when a man 
examines himself, sees his evils and confesses them from thought, and thinks of 
repentance, and then resists or rejects his evils, and strives to lead a new life. 
If any one omits to do these things, his internal man is evil, but if he does them, 
it is good; for the Lord operates in the external man through the internal, and 
since evil is then residing in the external, a combat ensues. For the spirits of 
hell, who are called the devil, are admitted into the external man, which is 
called the flesh; and the Lord combats them in the man, and if the man also 
fights as from himself, he conquers; and in proportion as he conquers, room is 
made in his external for good spirits to enter; and thus he gradually becomes a 
new man and is regenerated.”’—(Doc. Charity, viii.) 


The importance of external worship in all its offices which 
belong to piety both public and private, cannot therefore, be 
denied in the Church, and ought not to be treated with 
neglect, especially when it is added: “ The internal is not 
possible without its indicating sign.” There should indeed 
be internal worship, which is the ‘‘ essential thing,” that is, 
the acknowledgment of the Lord, repentance of sin, and the 
purpose of a ‘‘ life according to the precepts of doctrine ;’ 
but it needs its ultimate acts and signs. 


‘‘ All external worship is a formality of internal worship, for internal wor- 
ship is the essential thing itself; and to make worship consist of that which 
is formal without that which is essential, is to make internal worship external. 

lt does not, however, hence follow that there should be no external worship. 
There are persons who place the very essential of worship in going to 
church, attending the sacraments, hearing sermons, repeating prayers, observ- 
ing the festivals, and other things of an external and ceremonial nature, talking 
occasionally about faith. They who make essential worship to be that which 
proceeds from love and charity, do like the former; that is, they go to church, 
attend the sacraments, hear sermons, repeat prayers, observe the festivals, and 
perform other things of a like nature, but still they do not place in them the 
essential of worship. In the external worship of these, because it has internal 
worship within it, there is a holy and living principle ; for it is the essential 
itself which saactifies and vivifies what is formal and ceremonial.”’—(A. C., 
1175.) 
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This value of external worship as a sign and testifica- 
tion by which alone the internal knows and realizes itself, 
is not its only use. It is also the means by which “‘ internal 
things are excited,” and man “‘ initiated into knowledges,” 
and ‘‘ prepared to receive things celestial.” 

“Man, during his abode in the world, ought not to omit the practice of 
external worship; for by external worship things internal are excited; and by 
external worship things external are kept in a state of sanctity, so that internal 
things can enter by influx. Moreover, man is hereby initiated into knowledges, 
and prepared to receive things celestial. He also is gifted with states of sanctity, 
though he be ignorant thereof, which states are presery ed by the Lord for his 


use in eternal life ; for in the other life, all man’s states of life return.’ 
(A. C., 1618.) 


Internal worship is a state, or as it is called in the Church 
writings, ‘‘a holy principle,” that comes not by a single act 
of the will or of the thoughts, but as the sum of their acts 
under an humble and persistent purpose and endeavor to be 
conformed to the Divine will and obedient to the revelation 
of truth in the Word, and the doctrines of the Church from 
the Word. It flows in from the Lord as man performs those 
acts of mind and body which he can perform from a motive 
of obedience; and converts those acts, which in themselves 
are merely natural, into things celestial and spiritual. There 
is in this connection a passage in the Church writings 
which we give with the analysis of President Sewall, who 
cites it in his sermon on the ‘‘ Altar of Incense,” and 
comments upon it as follows : 


“*When mention is made of worship, thereby is meant that holy principle 
which is wrought by prayers, adorations, confessions, and the like, which 
proceed from the internal principles that are of love and charity, ’—( A. C., 10, 177.) 


“Here let us carefully observe this definitfon of worship, which may be 
regarded as authoritative doctrine. First, It is a holy principle of our life and 
conduct; thus a faculty and an experience distinct from all others. Second, It 
is not natural or innate, but rather comes by practice; for ‘it is wrought by 
prayers, adorations, and confessions, and other like acts.’ And Third, it is only 
wrought by these acts ‘when they proceed from an interior principle of love 
and faith.’”—( The Pillow of Stones, p. 172.) 


That all pious acts should proceed from an interior prin- 
ciple of love and faith, is obvious; otherwise, they were an 
empty formality. But if the end we set before us is conjunc- 
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tion with the Lord, the learning and doing of His will, then 
these pious acts, may, and should receive our whole atten- 
tion in their turn and season; for ‘‘the end is continually 
present” in them, and ‘secretly rules all and every single 
thing.’’ And when we remember that the Lord “does not 
operate from first principles by mediates into ultimates, but 
from first principles by ultimates, and so into mediates,”— 
that is, not from man’s love and faith through his intermedi- 
ate affections and thoughts into acts, but from his love and 
faith into acts, and thus into his intermediate affections and 
thoughts,—then we sltall see that the end being present, it 
must flow into and operate by the external acts of “prayer, 
adoration, confession, and the like,” that it may excite, re- 
generate, arrange and govern the intermediate thoughts and 
affections into a state of holiness, and readiness for prompt 
obedience. : 

This subject was very fully treated by a writer in the first 
number of the REVIEW, on “The Foothold of Religion ;” 
but it needs to be recalled, and meditated, until it is seen 
that the externals of piety are, not merely allowable and 
capable ot being made useful, but, so far as Christians are 
concerned, essential as means of regeneration. They are 
essential for the reason given above, namely, that the Lord 
operates from love and faith in man, dy their ultimate acts 
in external worship, to order and govern intermediate affec- 
tions and thoughts. The same law of order is explicitly 
taught in the familiar passage: “Man before regeneration 
is in external, and whilst being regenerated, he is led from 
externals, yea, by means of externals, into internals.” 

It is true, indeed, that these external acts by which man 
is led into internals, do not consist alone of the exercises of 
piety, but of outward obedience also, to the law of the Lord 
in the duties of life. They are not to be performed to the 
exclusion or neglect of the other; but eachin its own time, 
and for its own uses, and both from the same end of con- 
junction with the Lord, through obedience in that which al] 
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can perform. Daily obedience in actual life, and daily de- 
votion are not to be thought of as independent things, but as 
closely related, and dependent upon each other. “Service 
and prayer,” says Dr. Goulburn, “ are the web and woof of 
the Christian life. Both are in the groundwork of the stuff.” 
We do not wish to undervalue in the least, the importance of 
the active duties of daily life; but there is nothing surer than 
that these duties will not be done as they should be, without 
attention to the acts of prayer, confession, study, and 
meditation. Since these are things to be performed, 
facility in the practice of them may. be acquired by rules. 
A great deal of attention has been given to this subject in 
the literature of the Christian Church, and there are many 
«Aids to Devotion” which the New Church may make avail- 
able for practical instruction. Most of them are indeed 
vitiated by a false theology, but the rules they offer as the re- 
sult of experience, and of the study of the art of devotional 
training, are such as ought not to be neglected. For what- 
ever is of practice has its art, as well as its science, and he 
who would be successful in practice, must not ignore what 
experience has,shown to be profitable, nor despise the sim- 
plest directions which have been found necessary in adapting 
means to ends. 

(a) First among these duties is prayer. “ Ask, and it 
shall be given you.” Because man cannot do good from 
himself, but only from the Lord, he must turn to Him; and 
this repeatedly, from intention and effort, until a habit is 
formed. Prayer is essentially communion with the Lord, 
revelation from Him, inspiration and strength from Him; 
but on man’s part, it is the determination of the mind and 
heart to the Lord, in acknowledgement of Him, and desire 
to be filled, and strengthened, and guided by Him. It is not 
merely asking for specific gifts and benefits,—except that the 
“soul may distinctly recognize its need of them, and the Lord 
as the source of them,—but-it is essentially an opening up- 
ward of the soul, and a preparation of the mind and will to 
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receive the light of’ truth, and the love of goodness. All 
true prayer, therefore, is accompanied with a revelation of 
man’s need, of the things he should ask for, the effort he 
should make, with an impartation of the needed disposition 
and strength. It is not, however, “natural or innate.” Its 
necessity consists in man’s freedom, and obligation to turn 
as of himself to the Lord, as a condition of receiving the 
Divine Spirit of wisdom and strength. It is, therefore, to 
be performed by man’s own effort from a principle of obedi- 
ence, to be cultivated into regularity of habit, and rightness 
of desire. Those who have made this effort, know that man 
has to train himself to pray, as he must learn all things. At 
first, he neglects it at the appointed season ; his mind wan- 
ders while he is engaged in the act ; he is apt to be stupefied 
by a sort of vacant reverence, or distracted by intrusive 
thoughts. If he has been trained from childhood in saying 
prayers, whether the Lord’s Prayer, or other forms of words, 
he is liable to. find at the end that it is only a “ saying of 
prayers ;” the heart has not been enlisted, the thoughts have 
not realized themselves, and he has asked for nothing. 
Many are discouraged by these experiences, and become 
negligent ; some are led to reproach themselves and despair ; 
and others think they must wait until they can pray spon- 
taneously, and with a sense of delight. Is it not manifest 
that fruitless effort, and much mischief often, might be 
avoided by proper instruction, both in the necessity of re- 
peated effort, and in the art of training the mind in attention, 
and in calling forth the affections of the heart ?. Shall we have 
our rules of business, our methods of science, our arts of 
life, and yet leave prayer to take care of itself? Shall we 
carefully note and study*the results of experience in all that 
pertains to outward life, and give no heed to what earnest 
souls have learned about devotional culture? There is no 
more reason why we should ignore the means by which the 
heart and mind are trained to pray, than that we should ex- 
pect to carve, or paint, or knit, or write, without attention 
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to the rules of art. Itis not the purpose of this paper to 
furnish a manual of devotion; only to urge the importance of 
attention to such matters. That this importance may appear 
more clearly, however, we may glance at some of the requi- 
sites of success in prayer. 

“ Begin all prayer,” says St. Francis De Sales, “ whether 
mental or vocal, by an act of the presence of God,” by 
which he means an attempt to realize the Lord’s presence; 
something which all admit, but how few realize. How much 
less then, shall we realize it if we begin our prayer without 
thought of it? There must be an effort of the mind in 
longer or shorter exercises of meditation, recalling (1) that 
His presence is universal, (2) that He is especially present in 
my heart and mind which He kindles and inspires, (3) and 
this in His Divine Humanity, (4) and, therefore, in His 
Sacred Person, which I endeavor to realize by directing the 
thought to His manifestation in the world, thence to His 
Divine character, thence again to His Human Form glorified 
with His Divine Goodness and Truth. By such a meditation 
the thought is determined to the Lord Jesus Christ, the affec- 
tions are enlisted, His presence is realized. Then prayer, 
whether repeated from memory, read, or uttered from 
thought, will have an object and interest. By repetition such 
meditation becomes “ accustomed and habitual ;” especially 
when the repetition occurs at stated times, and from enforced 
discipline. It is a great mistake to leave it to the sponta- 
neous impulse of the mind to determine when we shall pray. 
When there is least impulse, we need it most; and, because 
it is an act designed to produce states, there is virtue in self- 
compulsion. Regularity in any exercise is most valuable to 
culture; hence prayer should occur at stated times, and with 
most care when we feel least like it. 

When preparation is thus made, by an act of meditation, 
and an effort to “look unto the Lord” and “ approach 
Him,” or in other words, to realize His Presence, not 
vaguely, but definitely, attention must be given to the 
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method of prayer. Whether composed or extempore pray- 
ers be used, all true prayer involves, (1) Confession of Sin 
after Self-examination, (2) Thanksgiving, (3) Praise, (4) 
Asking; (5) Intercession.” When the Lord has been ap- 
proached, we confess what we have done, or intended, that is - 
wrong ; reflect with thankful hearts upon the blessings we 
have received; acknowledge, think of, and adore the divine 
perfections; ask for what we see ourselves to need in the 
light, both of our confession, and of the divine goodness and 
wisdom ;_ and lastly, remember not only ourselves, but 
others, especially those to whom we can be useful, interced- 
ing for them with ourselves, and asking for them of the Lord 
the help they need. When written prayers are used, and for 
the inexperienced they are almost indispensable in the pro- 
cess of training, attention should be given to these acts sep- 
arately, the prayers being selected beforehand, and entered 
into with the whole mind and heart held firmly to the sub- 
ject and act in hand, and only passing to the next, when the 
thoughts have been fully engaged, and the affections excited. 
This is necessary to guard against both the selfishness of 
mere petition, and the uselessness of mere formality. The 
order of acts may be varied,—the evening prayer, for in- 
stance, beginning with self-examination and confession, and 
the morning prayer with reflection on the Divine goodness 
and providence, proceeding to praise and adoration, and in 
the petitions recalling the resolutions of the evening prayer 
with especial desire to be guided and sustained during the 
day. But in some order and form, all these acts have been 
found necessary, by all who have successfully made prayer an 
exercise and discipline of interior and essential value. 

We have spoken of the importance to the inexperienced 
of written prayers, and of arranging them for use, inorder that 
we may be prepared to use them with the whole attention, 
while in the act. All experience testifies, however, to the 
value of using them to cultivate a habit of spontaneous and 
original prayer. The common and most useful prayers have 
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grown up as the result of devotional culture and experience ; 
they appeal to the heart, because they express the petitions 
of disciplined hearts; and they are usually formed and 
modified by regard to the truth, and thus serve to hold the 
thoughts in check, and direct them to right objects. If they 
are used, therefore, earnestly, and with meditation in the act, 
they restrain, and chasten the desires, and guide the mind 
into true and useful ways; and as this discipline is enforced, 
and becomes effectual, the affections and thoughts should be 
urged to independent exercise upon the basis of the states 
induced. This may be accomplished progressively by a 
habit of repeating and extending in silent meditation the 
prayer used, before passing to another. 

Without dwelling further on these details of culture, it 
is enough to say that some such attention to particulars in the 
act of prayer, is important to the realization of a true and 
effectual state of prayer. The human mind is nota simple, 
but a very. complex organism, and the Church has no reason 
to expect its children to accomplish much, while she neglects 
to instruct them in the fundamental art of the act, nor has any 
individual any reason to complain, if, ignoring these simple 
processes, he enjoys little comfort, and less grace from his 
efforts to pray. Without such specific culture, the mind will 
wander, the heart remain cold, the effort grow intermittent 
and feeble, if it does not, as in too many cases, cease. 

(6) Second among the duties of the Christian life to be 
performed in the closet, is self-examination. ‘ Except ye re- 
pent, ye shall all likewise perish’ We have seen in the 
doctrine of the Christian life, that only so far as man shuns 
evils as sins, can he do good; and evils are not shunned ex- 
cept they are known, and seen in one’s self. We know what 
is evil from the Word, and the teaching of the Church; we see 
evil in ourselves when we examine ourselves, both as to our 
acts, and the thoughts and intentions of the will. The 
doctrine of the Church on-this subject is very full and ex- 
plicit, and teaches in general: (1) That actual repentance 
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is to examine one’s self, to know and acknowledge one’s 
sins, to make supplication to the Lord, and to begin a new 
life; (2) That not only the acts of one’s life, but also the 
intentions of the will should be explored; (3) That Confes- 
sion ought to be made before the Lord God the Saviour, 
and supplication for help and power to resist evils; (4) That 
this is easy to those who have practiced it, but extremely 
difficult to those who have not; (5) That he who does not 
look into and examine himself at length, does not know what 
damnable evil is, for the evil which a man does not know, 
see, and acknowledge, remains and strengthens itself. The 
following passages set forth very clearly, the importance of 
self-examination, and the results of practicing it faithfully : 


“ The evils which are called sins and iniquities, render man unclean and 
impure. Man can be cleansed and purified from them only by actual repen- 
tance, and by faith in Jesus Christ. Actual repentance is (1) to examine one’s 
self to know and acknowledge his sins, to hold himself guilty, to confess them 
before the Lord, to implore help and power to resist them, and (2) so to desist 
from them, and lead a new life; and to do all this as of himself. Do this once 
or twice a year, when you come to the Holy Communion; and afterward, when 
the sins of which you found yourself guilty recur, then say to yourselves: 
We will not do these, because they are sins against God. This is actual re- 
pentance. Who cannot understand that he who does not examine and see his 
sins, remains in them? For all evil is delightful to man from birth * * * 
It is otherwise with every one who actually repents. The evils which he knows 
and acknowledges, he calls sins, and therefore begins to shun and turn away 
from them, and to feel the delight of them as undelightful. And as far as he does 
this, he sees and loves good, and at length feels delight in it, which is the de- 
light of heaven. In a word, as far as one rejects the devil, he is adopted by 
the Lord; and is taught, led, withheld from evils, and kept in good by Him, 
This is the way, and there is no other, from hell to heaven.” (A. R. 532) 

“The man who examines himself in order to do the work of repentance, 
must explore his thought and the intentions of his will, and must there examine 
what he would do if it were permitted him, that is, if he were not afraid of the 
laws, and of the loss of reputation, honor and gain. There the evils of man 
reside, and the evils which he does in the body are all from thence. They who 
do not explore the evils of their thought and will, cannot do the work of re- 
pentance, for they think, and will afterward as they did before, and yet to will 
evils is todothem, TZ%is ts self-examination.” (H.D. 164) 


It is manifest, therefore, (1) that self-examination is 
necessary to the Christian life ; (2) that it isan exploration of 
the heart’s thoughts and intentions, and is therefore an act 
and exercise to be performed in the closet, as between the 
Lord and a man’s own soul; (3) that it should be performed 
at intervals, especially in preparation for the Holy Com- 
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munion. We are taught elsewhere that, since self-examina- 
tion is very difficult for those in the Protestant Christian 
world, because they have been unused to it, “and disuse 
renders man inveterate, and induces unwillingness,” there- 
fore, “an easier kind of repentance” is allowed; “ which 
is, that when any one revolves evil in his mind, and intends 
it, he should say to himself, ‘I think this, and intend: it, but 
because it is a sin I will not do it.’” But this is not intended 
to dispense entirely with self-examination, for it is added, 
“ How can any one shun evils and put them away from him 
without some self—inspection ?” The same way of practising 
repentance is offered in the passage quoted above, not in- 
dependently of self-examination, but as following it in the 
intervals of its performance in preparation forthe Holy Com- 
munion. Those who explore themselves “ once or twice a 
year,” before they approach the Holy Supper, may indeed, 
in the intervals of such examination reject the evils of which 
they found themselves guilty, as they recur in actual life. 
But the practice should be performed ; and as by use a habit 
is formed and facility acquired, it should become more fre- 
quent and more relentlessly searching. 

Those who attempt this duty will find it difficult to be 
either thorough or honest. The mind will be inclined to 
rest in the thought of wrong acts, and to excuse them. “ If 
self-examination regards the actions, it discovers little; and 
this object of examination ts not sufficient. If it also re- 
gards the thoughts and intentions, it then discovers more. 
But if it search out what is reputed sin,” that is what one 
would allow and delight in if he dared, “it then discovers 
all.” And in practice it is well to follow this order of ex- 
amination, namely, First, what evil deeds have I done ? 
Second, what evil things have I thought of with desire, and 
intended? T7hird, what evils (and enumerate those forbid- 
den) would’I allow, and do with delight if it were not for 
fear of dishonor or punishment? And let it be repeated, 
thoroughness in examination is not more important th 
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strict honesty in confession, and in holding the mind to its 
guilt before the law of God. Both thoroughness and honesty 
may be acquired by the practice of the act, not otherwise; 
and should not be neglected, because the act is found diffi- 
cult or distasteful. Hardness with one’s self is gain, so 
long as it does not lead to morbid despair and prostration of 
effort.. If one finds it difficult to be ejther thorough or 
honest, or the conscience is burdened ant unable to see its 
way clearly, “It is not hurtful to enumerate his sins before 
a minister of the Church, for the sake of absolution and alle- 
viation ; because he is thus introduced into the habit of exX- 
amining himself, and of reflecting on his daily evils.” (7. 
C. R. 539). By such confession one may not only acquire 
the habit of self-examination, but receive instruction in such 
truths as may help him to see the diabolical nature of his 
evils, and also how to shun them. But this confession is of 
an external kind, and if practiced should lead to that inter- 
nal self-examination which is performed with the Lord, and 
may become habitual, and a daily act ; for he who acquires 
the higher Christian life, “daily reflects upon the evils which 
are with him, acknowledges them, guards against them, sup- 
plicates the Lord for help.” 

(c) Not less important than prayer and self-examination 
is the practice of reading and meditation. In practical affairs 
man must learn the lessons of experience, the laws of his 
business or profession, the conditions of success. In religion 
he must learn the divine truth and its application to the 
heavenly life. The religious life is an inspiration; but the 
Lord operates by means of the truth, and the activities of 
the mind in the assimilation of truth. He reveals the laws 
of spiritual life and of providence; they must be learned. 
Nor is any learning available for use, except it be assimi- 
lated with the active will and thought by meditation and re- 
-flection. In this matter there is less likelihood of encoun- 
tering the fiction so often urged in regard to prayer, that it 
avails nothing, and is really insincere except when the heart 
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feelsan impulse to pray. No one is likely to urge that the 
seeking of divine instruction may be left to impulse. But do 
we not often hear it said, in answer to the exhortation to 
study the doctrine of the Church, that “we know more al- 
ready than we are able to practice?” And have we not 
often, when urging one to read the Holy Scriptures, re- 
ceived the answer, “I cannot understand them, and what is 
the use of reading, unless one understands?” Such an- 
swers reveal a misconception of the mental act that is needed. 
Man’s need is not merely to hear the truth, or read it, or 
even to know it as so much doctrine and dogma ; but to oc- 
cupy the mind with it, to hold the mind to the act of think- 
ing of it, and to compel the affections by reason, and an act 
of obedience to be interested in it. If the mind were 
trained to occupy the thought with the truth known, and 
this with affection, because we ought to love it, there would 
be less difficulty in practicing the truth in actual life. The 
mind would come to live in it, and, by “ pondering all these 
things in the heart,” would acquire both the disposition and 
the power to bring them forth into conduct. Those who 
hear the Word read, and listen to preaching on Sunday, and 
because they are able to recognize what they hear as true, 
think to regulate their lives according to it without further 
thought or study, have not yet learned the meaning of 
“practical religion.” It is the most impractical of all vain 
imaginations. As well look at food, and expect to sustain the 
bodily life and work in the strength of it. There are inter- 
mediate processes of taking it to one’s self, and digesting and 
assimilating it. It is quite as indispensable to the sustenance 
of the religious life that the mind should take to itself the truth 
taught, and by thinking of it with desire, assimilate it by its 
own effort and act. And to this end, whoever aspires to the 
Christian life, must include in the acts of his daily practice, 
the “Reading of the Word, and pious and instructive 
books,” and “ Thinking and meditating on God, heaven, 
life eternal and salvation.” 
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It will perhaps be conceded that this practice greatly 
needs to be cultivated in the New Church ; and that it should 
include both doctrinal and devotional reading. It would be 
difficult to decide which is most needed. The intense and ex- 
clusive study of doctrine, in the earlier years of the Church, 
has come to its reaction, and it is hardly too much to say 
that large numbers of our people never open a New-Church 
book ; while the habit of devotional reading has, with most, 
never been formed. Both are necessary, and it is vain to 
expect any high realization of Christian life without both. 
The study of doctrine is important, since “ faith is perfected 
in proportion to the number and coherence of truths.” 
There must be meditation on the truth of doctrine for the 
same reason, for without thought, with the desire to under- 
stand, the truths of faith cannot be “arranged into orderly 
series,” and thus cannot give their light. In proportion as 
particulars of truth re learned, and ordered, and arranged, 
faith becomes “more spiritual, more perceptible, more evi- 
dent, more clear,” “acquires more capacity of being conjoined 
with good,” and “ particularly more powerful against evils 
and falses, and thence more and more a living and saving 
faith.” It is perhaps unnecessary to enlarge upon this point, 
because the truth itself is not so much in dispute, as the 
practice is in disuse. But itis not alone the reading and 
meditation of the doctrines of the Church as presenting the 
genuine truths of the Word, and its spiritual sense, that is 
necessary ; the devotional study of the Scriptures in their 
sacred letter, is equally important. ‘In the literal sense of 
the Word, divine truth is in its fullness, in its sanctity, and 
in its power,” and “by the literal sense of the Word, man 
has conjunction with the Lerd, and consociation with angels.” 
While man is devoutly reading the Word in the literal sense, 
with the sole motive to learn the truth, for the truth’s sake, 
angels perceive at the same time the spiritual sense, and thus 
man is brought into invisible and unconscious union with the 
angels, and through them, with the Lord. In the same man- 
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ner that the celestidl and spiritual senses are in, and con- 
joined with, the natural sense, so the Lord and the angels who 
are in these internal senses, are internally present with man 
while he is reading the letter. ‘“ This conjunction is not 
apparent to man, but is wrought in the affection and 
perception of truth, and thus in the love and faith of 
divine truth in him.” The benefits of the devout study of 
the Word in its letter are, therefore, that whatever he knows 
of true doctrine is seen in its fullness, and felt in its power, 
while he is brought, by his devotional act and the divine 
character of the Word, into the immediate sphere of heaven 
and the Lord in heaven. In the light of this fact, so clearly 
and emphatically taught in the Church writings, can there re- 
main any questions as to the Christian’s daily duty? He 
may well adopt Swedenborg’s first rule of life: “ Diligently 
to read and meditate on the Word of God.” 

In acquiring the practice there should be system and 
resolution. If want of time is pleaded, reflect that there is 
time for all things else that we very much desire to do; that 
in the moments apart from our useful work, the mind is al- 
ways occupied with something, and usually with matters much 
less important than this. If inability to use and hold the 
mind is pleaded, reflect that it is easy to acquire ability by 
some simple system of training, faithfully adhered to. At- 
tention to the plan of meditation outlined in almost any 
work on devotional training, will soon produce happy results. 
Dr. Goulburn, in his ~“ Devotional Study of the Holy 
Scriptures,” offers substantially the following : 

1. Endeavor to realize the presence of the Lord,—not by wandering 
thoughts, but by a simple act of lively remembrance. 2.° Implore His Divine 
assistance. 3. Open and read the passages of Scripture,—beginning with the 
simple words of the Lord, a parable, or miracle. 4. Realize to yourself the 
scene, or circumstances, by an effort of memory and imagination. 5. Sédek 
next to understand the meaning of the words,—recalling what you know from 
doctrine, and prayerfully endeavoring to see the truths in the sacred words. 


6. Engage the affections in the truth seen, apply it to yourself, and purpose 
and resolve affectionate and earnest obedience. 


(d) In the full treatment of the subject of practical 
Christian duties attendance upon public worship and instruc- 
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tion, and the sacraments of the Church, should be consid- 
ered ; but we have already transcended our limits. We can 
only say, what we have so often said of the special acts enu- 
merated above, that these acts are not only to be considered 
admissible when we feel like performing them, but a duty 
when we do not. They are not merely exercises to play out 
impulses and inclination, but also to kindle impulse and be- 
get inclination. ‘ Nothing in this view,” as Bushnell said, 
‘is weaker, more unpractical, closer to a shallow dissipation, 
more certain to end in a dreadful collapse in character, than 
this most treacherous doctrine, which makes it even a law that 
we surrender everything to our inclinations.” We are creatures 
of drill as well as of inspiration and impulse, and there is 
no way to establish us in anything worth possessing, unless 
we could do what we are not inclined to do. “And if a 
man is too delicate to suffer any fixed times in religion it 
will fare with him, as it does with other men, who are always 
about to do some great thing, but never find the time for 
executing their romantic intentions.” 

2. It remains to consider the actual life of the Christian 
in the world. We have seen that the practical life of devo- 
tion consists, not alone of aspirations and emotions, but of 
definite acts, and a prescribed drill and discipline in them. 
We have argued that without such devotional acts, our reli- 
gious purpose will be only a thing of sentiment without 
body or being; the conscience will be loose, the will in no 
keeping. They are necessary for the formation and perfec- 
tion of conscience, for the ordering and establishment of the 
thoughts and affections of faith and charity. They are acts 
apart from the life in the world in the occupations of the day. 
They belong to worship in the closet and in the sanctuary. 
But they are none the less acts in themselves ; and are to be 
performed with a view to actual life in the world. The life of 
piety is not to be separated from the life of charity in the 
honest, faithful, and sincere performance of the duties of 
one’s calling, and family and social relations. Faithfully 
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performed, they form and establish conscience; and the 
more fully and earnestly they are performed, the more fully 
is conscience perfected. This is their connection with the 
actual business and social life, in which conscience rules and 
realizes itself. The Commandments being no longer external 
to the man, but wrought in his conscience by instruction, 
meditation, self-examination, and prayer, are within the 
sphere of his determination and act. The state of “ looking 
to the Lord, learning truths, and shunning evils as sins,” 
having been induced by the acts of the mind and heart, it 
has only to realize itself in the opportunities of the day’s 
work. The importance of this has been urged, and is per- 
haps fully appreciated. We may close this paper, therefore, 
by recalling a single important truth, namely : 

Man, acknowledging within him the Lord, his own evils, 
and all the commandments of truth, should act as of himself. 
He is a free and responsible child of God, whose ability to 
will and to do, is imparted by his Father in such a way that 


he may use it as his own. He isto receive this power by - 


learning the truth, and, in meditation and prayer, forming it 
in his conscience; then he is to act as of himself alone, ac- 
cording to conscience, acknowledging that the will, under- 
standing, and power to do so, are the gift of God. If the acts 
of the closet and the sanctuary have been regularly and faith- 
fully performed with reference to this end, and are alternated 
with the external occupations of the day, that they may be 
perfected day by day, it will indeed be found, as promised in 
the truths of our faith, that “it is not so difficult to live the 
life that leads to heaven, as is sometimes supposed.” 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


The Republic of God. An Institute of Theology. By Elisha 
Mulford, LL.D. Sixth Edition. Boston, Houghton, Mif 
flin & Co, 1882. 


This interesting and in a measure fascinating work is valuable 
as showing the positive bearing of modern speculative philosophy 
on the Christian religion. As the writings of the schoolmen 
would never have appeared had it not been for Aristotle of the 
Greeks, so we may safely assert that the work before us would 
never have been except for the modern philosophers from Kant to 
Hegel. Dr. Mulford calls his work an /ustitute of ‘Theology but 
he nowhere defines theology, and we are finally left in the dark as 
to what he means by the term. He is emphatic in disclaiming the 
system, here presented, as a religion, 01 even as a system of ethics, 
and his method is equally remote from that of science, even in the 

‘exalted sense in which a New Churchman would designate the- 
ology, as the science of the Divine and a science which is interior 
to both the science of causes, or intellectual science in general and 
the science of effects or physics. It is not unlikely that many 
Christian readers will, at least, at the first reading, think that here 
indeed is Christianity glorified, illumined in the light of exalted 
reason, and enthroned henceforth for even the coolest philosopher’s 
adoration, To us the book is not this. It is rather philosophy 
transfigured. It is not revelation that is illumined, but this it 
is rather which brings celestial rays into the otherwise cold and 
statuesque forms of philosophic thought and gives us the strange 
sensation of seeing a god-like statue breathe, or glow as with the 
warmth of human blood. 

The book is, as we have intimated, not only a direct result of 
the philosophy of Hegel, but is a remarkable example of the ad- 
aptation of the Hegelian method to the explanation of the Chris- 
tian revelation and religion. We use the word explanation while 
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in the work itself Christianity is really treated rather as the Cre- 
ation and embodiment of the Hegelian doctrine of personality than 
as being an objective fact or system to be merely explained 
by it. 

The great revolution in philosophy was effected by Kant, the 
contemporary of Swedenborg, in his turning the lenses of philo- 
sophic thought inward upon the mind itself instead of outward up- 
on the objective world, whether natural or supernatural. The in- 
quiry was no longer what do we seem to know of this or that, 
but what is the knowing faculty itself? What is this instrument, the 
mind or pure reason, by which we can claim to know anything? 
The next step from this critique or investigation of the reason itself 
was naturally the discovery of the supreme importance of the self- 
conscious me. Here, after all, is the storehouse of all knowledge; 
the conscious self. That from this center and source of knowing 
should be derived the center and source of all related being, and 
hence, of creating, is not an illogical step, in abstract thinking at 
least, and hence we have the egoistic ontology of Fichte and 
Schelling. It remained for Hegel, however, to bring this whole 
critique or philosophy of the me to its perfect and truly sublime 
culmination in his doctrine of the evolution of Being into Personal- 
ity, and this by the process of pure logic or the necessary law of 
thought itself. 

If, to us, being owes its reality to our consciousness of it in 
thought, this consciousness may be practically treated as the source 
of being, and the becoming or existence of a thing may be regarded 
as identical with the becoming or evolution of a thought. This 
latter is the process of logic and the doctrine of Hegel is simply 
the creation of a universe upon the plan of the syllogism. The 
process of thought is that of judgments; from the judg- 
ment of identity there is the judgment of difference and 
the union of these two gives us a_ third, new conception 
of a thing defined. Applied to the spiritual universe the 
same process gives us the evolution of the pure unlimited Being-— 
the infinite and the indefinite—into the limited, the finite as its op- 
posite, and the union of these two in that consciousness of the self 
(as that which is distinguished from the not-self) which constitutes 
in its perfect development the sense of personality, and in its highest 
degree the Divine personality, or the self-consciousness and. self-de- 
termination of the Divine. This is attained only by the contact of 
the self with the not-self, or by the descent of the infinite into the 
finite, of the Creator into the created, of the Divine into the 
human. To use Ueberweg’s statement: 


“‘The absolute reason alienates,externalizes itself, becomes the other of it- 
self in nature and returns from this, its otherness or self-estrangement, into 
itself in spirit.”--(Hist. Phil. II. p. 231). 
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The order of the self-development is always that of thesis, 
antithesis and synthesis. As applied to revelation we have there- 
fore the thesis God, the antithesis man and the synthesis, the union 
of God and man in the spirit. This order clothed in various ex- 
pressions drawn from the Christian revelation is what is presented 
with almost tiresome repetition in the work before us. 

The reader, however little versed in philosophy will see how 
applicable to revealed religion is such a doctrine. The Republic of 
God is essentially Hegel’s doctrine of the evolution of personality 
clothed in the terms of the Christian revelation. This fact will ac- 
count for the extremely dogmatic style of the writer, who asserts 
only and never argues, as basing his statements in the very funda- 
mental laws of thought, and therefore of pure being itself, and 
not on the shifting phenomena of the objective world, whether in 
history or in the “ physical process,” by which term with charac- 
teristic scrupulosity he always alludes to what we commonly 
call nature. 

It is not’our purpose to reproduce Dr. Mulford’s postulates, 
but presupposing our readers’ knowledge of the work to offer 
some reflections as to its true relation to theology, and its real 
significance as a constituent part of the Christian thought of this 
time. 

The distinction is drawn between the material and the spiritual 
as between the mechanical or the subject of fixed laws imposed from 
without, and the free or that which is self-determined. God is not 
only the self-conscious but the absolutely free, the absolutely self- 
determined. The self-determining will is his divine love and the 
law self-imposed is the law of his truth, or the right. Thus God is 
the essentially self-conscious, essentially free, essentially true or 
righteous, and hence it follows that man finds his true personality, 
his true freedom, his true righteousness and salvation—that is, his 
eternal life, only in God. 





‘‘Allthaf God imparts, He reveals. Revelation is from God but primarily 
of God. * * * It is a revelation through reflection; through the pure forms 
of thought; through faith; through experience; through the life of the Spirit.” 
—(p. 87.) ‘It is not the unveilng before man of that which is always external 
to him, although it is a revelation from God, in his distinctness frem man to 

man, and in the manifestation of his oneness with man. It is not a series of 
events as an advent or a judgment, which pass before man as if man had no 
concern with them.”—(P. 8g.) 


“This revelation is mot a deposit placed at the disposal and within the dis- 
position of a certain corporation of men. * * * It is not an esoteric faith to 
be regarded as the private stock or held in the exclusive possession of any man 
or body of men. Its revelation is through the Aight which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” 

“Tt is a revelation of the truth, and the truth is set forth as one with the 
life of God and as elemental in the life of man. Its requisition is of truth in 
the inward parts.” —(P.92.) 
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“Tt is the revelation of God himself to man. It is not the communication of 
a statement. It is not a series of pictures. It is not the revelation of a scheme 
of divinity which man is to receive in the place of God. It is a revelation of 
God himself. It is of a spirit to a spirit.”.—(Pp. 80, 90.) 


These quotations will suffice to show the purely subjective 
nature of the revelation on which is based this institute of theology. 
After being told in so many negations what revelation is ot, the 
reader is impelled to ask, what then is it, or where is it to be found? 
The answer afforded by Dr. Mulford seems to be, after all, that it 
is to be found only in the “inward parts,” 7, e. in the spirit, in the 
intuitions of the man who is finding his own personality, his own 
freedom, his own righteousness, in the union or the absorption of his 
individual life into the absolute freedom and absolute personality and 
perfect righteousness of God! As the doctrine of revelation is 
vital to the system either as theology or as religion we feel like 
demanding of the author a more definite and unmistakable asser- 
tion of-the validity of an objective standard or witness to the truth 
than the work seems to afford. It is true that revelation is dwelt 
upon at length, and we are duly impressed with its importance as 
the means of man’s elevation into union with God in tbe Spirit. 
The author quotes Hegel’s analysis of the absolute religion as 
being first. revealed from without and at length becoming a 
“religion of truth and freedom.” But the superiority of its phil- 
osophic form or plane seems to be still asserted.—(See note p. 80.) 

We are seemingly bidden to recognize a revelation of the 
Divine in two forms, viz., in Christ, the Word made flesh, and in 
the Scriptures. But on closer examination we find that as evi- 
dences or monuments or documents, external to ourseves, they 
are not to be regarded as revelation at all. The real doctrine 
remains after all that revelation is not a thing given to us from 
without, “ from God ”—but it is in reality a revelation within our 
own personality “of God.” Even the Scriptures are declared to be 
a record “of” these self-revealings of God rather than revelation 
itself. Thus, page 225, we read: 


“The Bible is the record of the revelation of God. It is the record of a 
revelation of God in man and to the world. It is testamentary /o the revelation 
of God to and through the world.” 

This is like saying that nature is a record of creation or testa- 
mentary to God’s creative powers rather than creation itself. From 
this subjective definition of revelation and the subordinate éstimate 
of the written Word ‘we may arrive more accurately at the real 
nature of the revelation afforded us in the Christ. The Christ must 
also be, primarily, a subjective revelation. The Gospels must, 
according to previous definitions, be not a revelation of Christ to-us, 
but the record of God’s revelation of himself to man in the Spirit. 
This is thus dogmatically declared, page 103: 
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“ The revelation of God is in the presence of the Christ: it is as a’ person 
that God is revealed to the world: there is a manifestation of God in the Christ: 
this revelation is mot in any intellectual or historical form; nor in any form or 
order externalto man; * * * nor in a system or series of propositions; nor in 
an isolated event in history, which is thus made other than the common process of 
history; nor in an abstract law promulgated for the government of man; nor in 
the formulas of a system of ethics to shape the conduct of man. Itisina life that is 
one with God and one with man.” 

This life was in the Christ and we are to know it in the degree 
that we are in it, while it is admitted that the consciousness in 
Christ of his perfect unity with God and perfect unity with man, 
was realized through a * historical and in an ethical process in the 
world,” yet the temporal, objective historic limitation thereafter 
forever falls away, even for human regard; the revelation that is of 
value to man is the actual, continuous revelation, inwardly realized, 
in the Spirit, not that of the recorded history or the uttered precept. 

“ This revelation is not simply an incident in the life of man... .It is con- 
tinuous: it is a revelation through experience and through history; it isin us: 
it is from God, it is of the Christ, it?s the life of the Spirit !—(P. 102.) 

Our Lord says: “ The words which I speak unto you they are 
spirit and they are life.” But here we have rather the spirit and 
the life without the words spoken by our Lord, and without any 
need of them. The personality of man developing into the higher 
or diviner personality, speaks itself the divine words. “Ad/that God 
is, he imparts, he reveals,” —(P. 102.) Then that which is not re- 
vealed does not exist; the God existing is the God imparted, the 
God revealed; the God as known in the human consciousness. 
But one fatal step further, and except by and in the conscioustiess 

> 
of man, God is not.* 

The following extract from Hegel will enable the reader to 
judge how far we are right in attributing to this philosopher the 
gist of the doctrine presented in this work: 

“ The existence of the communion (the church) consists in its perpetual, 
eternal Becoming, which is based on the fact that itis in the zature of spirit to 
cognize itself eternally, to pour itself out in the finite spark of consciousness, and 
then to gather itself out of this finitude and comprehend itself again, since there 
arises in the finite consciousness the cognition of its essenee, and with it the divine 
self-consciousness. Out of the fermentation of finitude, which wells up in foam 
and froth, spirit rises like a perfume.” 

‘*It is the absolute capability of the subject to take part in the truth as well 
in himself as objectively, to arrive at the truth, to be in the truth, to attain con- 
sciousness of the same. This con$ciousness of the dogma is here presupposed. 


*We feel impressed by this part of the work with the great value of the doctrine of ultimates 
or the lowest of the three discrete degrees as defined by Swedenborg. Life, spirit, righteousness, 
truth,—what are these as mere abstract conceptions when not put forth in an actual life, and re- 
corded i in enduring history and precepts to serve for a revelation to man from without! “* Faith 

comes by hearing and he: aring by the Word of God.”” But, ac cording to Mulford, it is the reverse 
—the Word of God comes now and always by the inward consciousness of the Spirit. We seem 
to be listening to the tes aching of a new school of sophists—which would have us believe again 
that ‘“‘man is the measure of all;” that is, that beyond and above the inner consciousness of 
the truth in and for each individu: ul, there is no absolute and universal good or truth, 
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It exists. * * * Thus the church can find its growth and development in 
the communion of worshipers alone. The spirit which is poured out is but the 
beginning, is incipient, is the impulse. The communion is the consciousness of 
this spirit, is the expression of what the spirit has found, and of what it has been 
struck with, namely, of the truth that Christ exists for the spirit. Whether the 
communion of worshipers expresses its consciousness on the basis of a written 
document or record, or whether it links its self-determination to tradition, is not 
an essential difference; the principal point is that by the spirit inherently pres- 
ent in it, it is infinite power and authority for the continuation and promotion 
of its doctrine and dogmas. * * * Thus the dogma or doctrine is essentiall 
produced in the Church.’ ’"—Hegel on the Absolute Religion, translated by F. 
Louis Soldan: Journal of Speculative Philosophy, Vol. XVI, p. 344. 


To trace the adaptation of the terms of the Christian religion 
to the successive stages of the self-realization of the absolute Spirit of 
Heyel’s philosophy, is an interesting study. We have seen that the In- 
carnation is the perfect onenees of the two opposites—the Divine and 
the human. “The revelation of God in the Christ, his manifest- 
ation in the world is asa person.”” Inthe Christ then was the per- 
fect realization of personality, the self-determined One. Was the 
Father, then, not a person before? The incarnation is certainly 
presented as the means of self-realization of God; through this self- 
realization and consequent perfect self-determination and freedom, 
the Divine or universal personality is attained, and by sympathy or 
communion all men advance toward this realization of the univer- 
sal or perfect personality. The Son of God became the Son of Man, 
that man might be raised to the life of the Son of God. All men 
are ultimately saved in this humanity, redeemed, and made one 
with the humanity of Christ. It cannot be otherwise: the synthe- 
sis demands it. (See page 246). This,the redemption, is therefore 
not a mere concrete, historic event. The Christ is revealed; the 
Christ, the Son of Man, has come, He may be always coming; he 
is to come.” The courses and crises in the experience of men and 
nations, as they pass, bring but an imperfect apprehension of the 
coming of a Son of Man. It may with time become deeper as 
there comes breaking through the years the revelation of the life of 
humanity with the Christ.” This is painfully vague and purpose- 
less; but a passage that follows seems liable to a suspicion of insin- 
cerity. “The coming of the Son of Man is thus always at hand; 
it is a constant motive of duty. * * * It is represented to those 
in that age and in every age as an event for which ¢hey are to be 
ready, igo may come suddenly, It does not allow delay.” 
Why not, we are inclined to ask, if purely a subjective event .de- 
acagp on 1 the i inner consciousness or states of men? Does the au- 
thor really mean that there is to be an objective fulfillment 
of the literal prophecies of the advent and thus an event to come 
upon men from without for which they are to prepare, or does he 
use these terms only for dramatic effect, meaning that the advent is 
equally being realized at all times in the judgments of the truth in 
the life of any or every man? 
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From the doctrine of the advent we are brought to that of sin 
and redemption. Sin is the law of self-love, thwarting the true de- 
velopment of man by isolating him from his kind, and destroying 
his true personality by destroying his true relations with his fellow- 
man. Sin is incident to man’s imperfect condition and develop- 
ment, out of which man may rise through the mediation of the 
Spirit, and by conflict with evil. “Sin is the contradiction of life; 
but in the sense of this contradiction there is evidence of a deeper 
unity.”? With the conviction of sin comes the conviction of righte- 
ousness, and hence conscience. In righteousness and freedom is the 
realization of personality, and this personality involves in its very 
freedom the law “I ought;’’ hence from personality is developed the 
conscience, and it grows with the advanced personality of man. In 
the divine personality the “ I ought”’ is the assertion of the perfect 
law of righteousness itself. In the ascent toward this the Christ 
overcame all obstacles, all hindrance to perfect spiritual freedom; 
He destroyed sin and death. In Him, in the approach to righteous- 
ness or the truth that makes free, man finds also freedom and eternal 
life. “ Christ’s life was a realization of righteousness through the 
trial of earth; a real conflict and areal victory.” These expres- 
sions are grateful and reassuring, indeed, after the abstractions of 
pages preceding and the whole doctrine of redemption, including 
that of the atonement, has in it the genuine ring of apostolic reality. 
and vigor. Nothing could be stronger, more manly, earnest and 
satisfying, than these postulates on redemption: 

“ The world is redeemed. This redemption is real, The Christ redeemed 
the world by becoming Himself the perfect Redeemer; by becoming one with 


Humanity in the life of the world; by the manifestations in the world of a life 
consistent with the knowledge of the source and the destination of life.’ 


But this is not all. Thus far many others, especially of the 
school of Bushnell, would also come; but our author makes this 
grand stride onward or backward into the actual, genuine concep- 
tion of redemption which stirred the hearts of the apostles, and en- 
abled them to convert the world—the conception which makes re- 
demption not a thing of passion and death, but of awful, desperate 
and deadly conflict, the conception of Christ as the warrior, the sole 
champion of humanity, the One who trod the wine-press alone, 
who comes from Edom with dyed garments. Not alone, then ,in the 
above conditions did Christ redeem the world, but “ in conflict with, 
and the conquest of all the: forces by which humanity is alienated 
from God, and men are alienated from each other; by which human- 
ity is enslaved and tortured, and divided and destroyed. He met 
the forces of the world and their temptations. The Christ passed 
through death, but He overcame death.” 

The atonement is the fulfillment of the eternal law of sacrifice, 
which law becomes in the redemptive process the law of life itself. 
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beginning of the life which is eternal. 


(P. 189.) 


the universal only by a perfect self-renunciation. 


great but subordinate feast of the Resurrection. 


before. 


thought. As Mulford finds Hegel’s logical 





He that loseth his life shall find it. The perfect self-renunciation 
of the individual is the only way to perfect self-realization and the 


“ The sacrifice of Christ was the perfect and finished sacrifice; it was the 
will of God before the foundation of the world; the sufficient sacrifice for the 
sin of the whole world, the foundation of eternal life, and unity, and peqce.— 


Or translated into the terms of the Hegelian philosophy, this 
divine and saving sacrifice and atonement is involved in the very 
nature of being itself and its development into personality or self- 
realization. It is but the synthesis of the thesis, the universal, with 
its antithesis, the individual. The individual becomes united with 


The latter part of the work, which dwells on the coming of the 
Spirit, the heavenly kingdom, the church and its institutes, is a 
beautiful transcript again into Christian forms of Hegel’s Philoso- 
phy of the Spirit, or the highest philosophy, the highest attainment 
of thought, the highest self-realization. The terminology is so per- 
fectly adapted as to allow the author even to urge the more devout 
observance of the post-Paschal feasts of Ascension and Pentecost in 
the church as embodying this recognition of the coming and reign 
of the Spirit in the humanity whose redemption is depicted in the 
Throughout the 
book the language is devout, reverential, tender to the last degree; it 
appeals to our highest Christian conceptions and emotions, and in it 
we may easily conceive that many Christian readers will find not so 
much a philosophy vivified with a living ray of Divine light and 
warmth, as Christianity itself made to pulsate and glow with an in- 
tense and near personality, and vital force it never has had for them 


Why, then, not accept it? Wherein lies the obstacle to its in- 
dorsement by the New Churchman as a truly strong and real help 
toward an elevated and reformed conception of Christianity; even 
if itbe an embodiment of Hegel’s doctrine, does this make it less 
true? Does it not rather prove the truth of Hegel? 
the practical questions which we desire in conclusion briefly to con- 
sider, That there is much of truth in the fundamental postulates of 
Hegel, all New Churchmen will doubtless admit, and once seen to be 
true, there can thenceforward be no question as to their admission 
into theology as into any system of things based upon logical 


the divine Trinity and explains this in a manner far more 
acceptable to a New Churchman than any tripersonal ex- 
planation could ever be, so we might similarly apply 
to Swedenborg’s doctrine of the three discrete degrees of 
end, cause, effect, or of the Divine Love, Wisdom, Use. God as 
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the thesis, nature or creation as the antithesis, and creation aspir- 
ing and climbing back by the ladder of uses and the law of self- 
sacrifice to God, the source again—as the synthesis, could anything 
be more Hegelian and at the same time more true than this? The 
New Church doctrine of man’s freedom in its relations to the pro- 
prium or self-hood and to the Divine government, seems again to 
involve very distinctly the same Hegelian idea. Not only the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, but, as we have seen, the whole doctrine of the 
Redemption and Atonement is presented in terms which, whether 
Hegelian or not, are certainly far more Christian and truly evangel- 
ical than those of modern theology. The trinity is impersonal and 
strictly monotheistic; the atonement and justification are wholly 
free from the dire heresies of Calvin. If, then, we may accept these 
as true theology, what does it hinder that they are true philosophy, 
even true Hegelian philosophy at the same time? 

To answer this question, for it is on this point that our judg- 
ment of the whole must finally hang, we have to come back to Dr. 
Mulford’s own definition of the relation of philosophy to religion. 
It may be said indeed that if a thing is true to a man it matters not 
whence it comes—whether from philosophy or revelation—whether 
from his own intuitions and his rational thinking out, or from doc- 


‘trine, dictated by God and written in books. Intellectually we will 


admit it may not matter; but morally and religiously in the present 
condition of man, there is all the difference in the world. Religion is 
impossible without a revelation or a presumable revelation from the 
Divine, and an accompanying or answering worship in service of 
the Divine on the part of him who receives the revelation. How- 
ever gross the conceptions or the representations these conditions are 
everywhere demanded by a religion as such. It is here that the 
Republic of God fails fatally of its mission. Stripped of all its evan- 
gelical phrase we are brought down to the bold confession, not that 
Hegelianism is true because Christian, but that the Gospel is true 
because Hegelian; or, to put it in more general terms, philosophy 
is not to be adjudged and accepted as true because it conforms with 
revelation and religion, but religion and revelation are true because 
they conform to philosophy. Reduced to a still more fundamental 
form of statement, man is not to be reformed and elevated by God 
and his precepts and revealings as objective to himself, appealing 
through his understanding Ao his will, but in his own reason ele- 
vated to the highest self-realization, each man becomes in the spirit 
a source of revelation to himself and the philosophy of the Spirit, 
or if the pure reason supersedes all outward revelation and all 
external religion. Religion is, therefore, according to this system 
subordinate to philosophy, and the present religious attitude of 
humanity is to give place to a coming higher, purely rational or 
reflective and ethical state, in which all humanity has become one 
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’ 
with God and is in the enjoyment of the freedom, the righteousness, 
and peace of the life of the Spirit. The realization of God in man or 
the life of the Spirit takes the place of the realization of God out 
of or above man, which is the life of religion—and with this reali- 
zatioh comes of course the revelation from within superseding all 
further revelation from without,—“ Zritis sicut deus.” 

We should be sorry to do the author any injustice in our inter- 
pretation of his work. The following are some of his own state 
ments: 

“Religion and Philosophy have for their object the same goal; the process 
of one is in thought, the other in worship; the one moves through reflection, 
the other through emotion. Hegel says: ‘Philosophy seeks to apprehend by 
means of thought the same truth the religious mind has by faith. * * In both, the 
object is truth in that supreme sense in which God and God only is truth.’ * * * 

“But while religion and philosophy thus often move in parallel lines and 
toward the same end, in certain respects #¢ is necessary to place philosophy above 
religion, It has wrought as truly as religion with the things of life. It has 
been pursued with no less enduring patience, and a constant devotion. It 
has furnished the aid toward a higher ethical life than religion. The Revela- 
tion of and in the Christ is not a religion and not a philosophy. For philosophy 
will still maintain :¢s claim to hold it in subjection to its canons, to determine its 
position in relation to the continuous progress of speculative thought, and will still 
seek for a real and substantial truth.” P. 57. 

“Religion and philosophy both have their fulfillment in the Revelation of 
God in the Christ. In the speculations of Plato and Aristotle the Christian 
doctrine has found its justification.” P. 56. 

“The institution of a religion is not the subject of the records of the New 
Testament. In these writings the very word religion does not appear. They 
have not a religion, nor the institution, nor the revelation of a religion for their 
subject. It is the revelation of the Christ in man, and the infinite and eternal 
jife of man.” P. 61. 

In other words, does not the author mean that the New Tes- 
tament is the higher philosophy, the philosophy of the Spirit? 

That the: author uses the term religion in its degraded sense 
of mere idolatrous rites and never in the true sense of a life of spir- 
itual worship, does not render the less obvious, his assigning the su- 
preme place to philosophy or exercise of speculative thought. 
The allusion to Socrates, as an example of philosophy in conflict 
with religion, is entirely unjust and illogical—unless he means that 
the most truly and spiritually religious man of all the Greeks, as 
Socrates surely was, was not religious at all; while his assertion 
that pure philosophy has had as marked an ethical and reforming 
influence on society as religion, is certainly not borne by the history 
of Grecian morals subsequent to the most brilliant intellectual epoch 
of Athens. 

In contrast with this work as an Jnstitute of Theology, we 
cannot, in conclusion, help referring to the last of Swedenborg’s 
writings, which he thus entitled: “7e Zrue Christian Religion, 
containing the Universal Theology of the New Church, foretold by 
the Lord in Daniel vii: 13, 14; and in Revelation xxi: 1,2. By 
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Emanuel Swedenborg, Servant of the Lord Fesus Christ.” 
Here for speculative thought we have an unmistakable objective 
revelation; instead of philosophy we have religion, a religion not 
subordinate to the canons of speculative thinking any more than 
nature is, but which contains in itself a universal theology; a’ reli- 
gion which, far from being a system of idolatrous rites, consists 
rather in “shunning what is evil and doing what is good.” (T. C. 
R. 389.) “It is religion alone that renews and regenerates man, 
for this occupies the highest seat in the human mind and sees un- 
der it the evil things which are of the world.” (Ib. 601.) “By 
religion there is conjunction of God with man and of man with 
God.” (Ib. 283.) As to revelation and its function in the reli- 
gious life, we are also in this work taught as follows: 


“The knowledge of God and thence an acknowledgement of Him are not 
attainable without revelation; and a knowledge of the Lord and thence an ac- 
knowledgement that in Him dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily are not 
attainable except from the Word which is the crown of revelation; for man, by 
the revelation which is given, is able to approach God and to receive influx, and 
so trom natural to become spiritual. 

“Those who supposed themselves to be wise above the common people, and 
who still remained natural, from the immensity and omnipresence of God in 
creating the world, acknowledged nature as God, some in its inmost, some in 
its outward parts; and some that they might separate God from nature, con- 
ceived an idea of something most universal which they called the way gee’. 
of the universe; and because they. know nothing more concerning this 
Being becomes with them a being m2 reason which does not signify anything [ens 
rationis quod significat non aliquid,” | * 

“The faith of God enters into man through a prior way, which is from the 
soul into the interior parts of the understanding; but Anowledges concerning 
God enter through a posterior way, because they are imbibed from the revealed 
Word by the understanding through the senses of the body, and there is a meeting 
of the influxes in the understanding, as in a common center; and there, natural 
taith which is only persuasion, becomes spiritual, which is real acknowledge- 
ment.” T, C. R. 11. 


Finally to contrast once more Dr. Mulford’s subjective but in- 
tangible revelation “in the Spirit” with Swedenborg’s substantial 
andmost practical doctrine: 


“The Church,” says Dr. Mulford, p. 225, ‘thas no theory; it will have none 
of the inspiration of books. A theory may be in the way of recognizing the 
facts. The words of the Church are, J believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord the 
giver of Lift, who spake by the prophets. It is an inspiration of men.” 


Says Swedenborg, in the Arcana Celestia, No. 1887: ‘‘Inspiration implies 
that in the leust particulars of tre’ Word, as in the historical, so in the other parts, 
there are celestial things, which are of love and of good, and spiritual things 
which are of faith, or truth and ory things Divine. For, what is inspired by 
the Lord descends from Him, and indeed through the angelic Heaven, and so 
through the world of spirits down to man, to whom it is presented as it ts in the 
letter.” 





* Is this peculiar construction an anticipation of the “pure or undefined Being as equiva- 
lent to the no-thing” of Hegel? 
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Is the Republic of God virtually a confession by the author 
and those who accept him, that the objective foundations of faith 
having given way in these days beneath the blows of historic and 
scientific criticism, the only refuge of the Church or humanity is in 
pure reason and the philosophy of the Spirit, as something higher 
than and superseding all external and written revelations? 

And is this the guide to which man is referred henceforward 
for direction and advancement in the spiritual life? 





The North American Review on the Revision of Creeds. 


We will not insult the memory nor mar the lines of that sweet 
and genial picture of the best Greek life left us by Plato, by calling 
this grim discussion in the January and February numbers of the 
North American a symposium. Ifa feast at all it is surely one of 
“funeral baked meats.” However interesting or instructive to the 
student of the history of religion these pages may be, we cannot 
conceive of their bringing any but the sourest satisfaction to any 
Christian reader. Where, we might ask, is the joyous “Credo in 
Deum Patrum’’—the triumphant war-cry of faith against Pagan 
denial or idolatry in these timid apologetic utterances of the stand- 
ard bearers of Protestantism in America. The best that can be 
said of them is that they are mild pleas for the continuance of 
what seem to be admitted on both sides to be nuisances and encum- 
brances in the present world’s religious thought and life. 

While all the writers seem agreed in the virtual recognition of 
this actual situation, there is an evident difference among them as 
to how it is to be dealt with, The Rev. Newman Smythe at the 
head of the board, flanked by Mr. Beecher and Dr. Lyman Abbott 
begins by asserting that creeds are by their very nature intolerable 
if not changeable, and after looking over the whole scheme of re- 
vision concludes that the best course to pursue is for “each Church 
to strive to work its own inherited creeds out from scholastic con- 
fessionalism into Catholicity ; for every honest scholar, in every 
Church in earnest enough with truth to leave room for honest 
thought, 40 revise its beliefs in his own mind.” That is todo away 
with creeds altogether in the old sense of their being in any sense 
common bonds or authoritative declarations of faith. Dr. Smythe 
thinks that a “powerful movement in theology has reached our 
shores.” That there is a so-called “new theology” coming upon 
us, in reality, a “theology older than our Latin creeds” which is 
ethical rather than legal; like the Gothic arch “impatient of 
rounded and closed systems,” distinguished by the inductive study 
of the Scriptures, and exhibiting a strong tendency toward Christian 
unity. Christians are called to-day to come and stand together 
upon the first principles of their faith, “The paramount question 
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does not lie now between different interpretations of Christianity; 
in as many different sects; it is, whether there is any divine reve- 


lation, whether we have any religion at ail!” 


“One of the providential signs of new work for the guardians of the faith to 
bestir themselves about is the prevalence among the people and in some churches, 
ofa feeling that the theology of the creeds and the theology of the pulpit, the 
philosophy of the confessions, and the working philosophy of the church do not 
correspond. Among the laity of some churches, as the Presbyterian, this con- 
viction prevails more generally than seems to be recognized among the clergy.” 


Dr. Lyman Abbott evidently conscious of an existing conflict falls 
back upon the comforting distinction between fact and theory. 
Christians are well enough agreed, he thinks, about facts, but as to 
theories “there is going ona rapid departure” from the old standards. 
As to hemming in these diverging opinions “by any new statement of 
theological doctrine” at the present time, he thinks this would “pro- 
duce controversy rather than allay it.” “The chief object of the 
Church of Christ is not to propound, develop, or defend theology, 
but to make men.”—A noble statement truly, but in this discussion 
implying that not only creeds, but that even theology itself, as a 
system of definitions, is henceforth of doubtful value. 

Mr. Beecher frankly treats the whole modern notion and use of 
creeds as a great incubus, a useless incumbrance in the churches; 
they are rather obstrnctions than helps, inducements to dishonesty, 
and producers rather than healers of schism. “They are children 
of war and instruments of battle;” “for the most part old creeds are 
the tombstones of dead beliefs!” They belong to the “Church 
mechanical” that is forever opposed to the Church spiritual; “the 
sentinals watching the dead creeds, the mechanical defenders of a 
mechanical creed—are the chief adversaries which the Gospel 
meets.” 

Upon these rather revolutionary utterances the sober-faced con- 
servative party occupying the lower end of the board, consisting 
namely of the Rev. Doctors H. C. Potter, Episcopalian, Howard 
Crosby, Presbyterian, J. B. Thomas, Baptist, J. A. Peck, Metho- 
dist, G. F. Krotel, Lutheran, and T. W. Chambers, Dutch Re- 
formed, exchange solemn glances and straighten themselves up for 
reply. The general expression of countenance is,—-“we know we 
are in an awkward plight but we will not acknowledge it, or at 
any rate, we will look as if we didn’t know it.” Dr. Potter begins 
by saying that creeds are“apt to be misfits, but who is to blame? 
How can you help it? Therefore the less creed the better, and 
that little capable of the widest possible interpretation. That is to 
say, there is so little that Christians any longer believe in posi- 
tively, let us assert that in very few words and these such as can 
be taken in a great many senses. This will be as near to having no 
creed at all as we are likely to get; meanwhile we are all waiting 
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for the “simpler credo, the heartier and less intricate formularies of 
faith,” which are to come out of the “not always harmful disease 
of doubt,” of which there are “conspicuous indications in the air.” 
Dr. Crosby on the other hand with very stern expression will not 
admit the awkwardness of the situation at all. He can speak for 
his own creed—the formulas of the Presbyterian Church—* He 
knows of no Presbyterian minister or person who does not axcept 
them as an entirety!” Dr. Smythe tries to appear absorbed in 
something else and as if he did not hear what was now being said. 
Dr. Thomas likewise preserves a very unmoved countenance and 
regards the “notion of any serious discrepancy between creed and 
opinion greatly exaggerated.” Did not the Hvangelical Alliance in 
1846 adopt a statement of doctrine insisting on the “utter depravity 
of human nature,” and the “Lord’s work of atonement as an actu- 
ality,” and the “finality and hopelessness of the condition of those 
who die in their sins?”” Therefore we may hold that “Evangelical 
Christendom” believes as it always did. It is true there is a cer- 
tain “noisy dissent,” a periodical press fond of sensations and nov- 
elties, and a reading public ready with responsive and sympathiz- 
ing utterances; but what relation has all this to “Evangelical 
Christendom?” As for himself he never believed in a creed as an 
“authoritative denominational formulary” anyhow. His people, 
the Baptists, “are at liberty to restate their views as often as they 
find new ones.” His own taste prefers always “green pastures to 
baled hay.” “Specific statements of belief must like all things hu- 
man wax old and perish, but the beliefs themselves will abide.” Is 
not this to say, “We Evangelicals you know believe just as much 
as we ever did; only don’t ask us to say what we believe. We are 
the silent defenders behind the castle gate!’? Meanwhile, Dr. Peck, 
tired of this rather tame and lugubrious demeanor of gis 
brethren breaks the monotony by a lively, if rather clumsy, turn- 
around the table, in which he shows how, to his agile and robust 
figure, the creed sits so loosely and lightly as to be almost as good 
as no garment at all. Where there is little faith left, or little de- 
fined faith, there is a/7 the less ground for heresy. *Tis true we 
Methodists have a creed, but it is as good as none at all, for we 
make anything or nothing of it as we please, and that is about all a 
creed is good for, at any rate. Creeds are valuable as exhibiting 
how people have differed, not how they have agreed in faith. The 
statements of any one age cannot presumably embody the maturer 
thought of a subsequent age. The largest value of creeds is in 
their historical record of the progress of human conception of the 
Divine truth. 


“It is to be expected, therefore that symbolic statements of the Divine doc- 
trines will undergo modification, and many of them ought to be entirely re- 
cast!” “As to the fact of an essential difference between the creeds and the 
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opinion of the majority or a large number of those who profess to hear them, 
there is, no doubt, considerable variation in some denominations, and the dis- 
cord is creditable to both mind and heart.” 


Here the good bishop flings his arms so wide as to almost send 
his robe flying off his shoulders. Mr. Beecher smiles, and Drs. 
Crosby, Krotel and Chambers almost wish they had not come at 
all. Their indignation is not at all allayed by the speaker’s contin- 
uing: ’ 

> 

“To our thinking the larger part of whatever differences may exist between 
creeds and opinions, will be found in Calvinistic churches!” 


Although this is undoubtedly intended by the genial and free- 
spoken Doctor as a very kind compliment to the rather sour look- 
ing brethren of that order, yet they do not show any signs of pacifi- 
cation whatever. Nothing daunted, however, the good Metho- 
dist brother, now that he is started, will have his say out, let 
come what will. The less creed, the less heresy, and the less un- 
pleasantness! Therefore, as little as possible, and really it is very 
little indeed we have. Just listen: 


“Concerning the inspiration of the Scriptures as a fact of inspiration, divorced 
from the method of inspiration, there is no decided doctrinal heresy in the church. 
The article in our creed concerning inspiration is so worded that any man who 
accepts the Bible as containing an authoritative and infallible revelation from 
God, may hold the verbal, plenary, or any other theory of inspiration with 
perfect consistency. The article is as follows: 

“The Holy Sevtenaven contain all things necessary to salvation ; so that 
whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required 
of any man that it should be believed as an article of faith, or be thought requisite 
or necessary to salvation.’ The elasticity of this article as to the theory of in- 
spiration, combined with the fact of belief in the authoritative and infallible rev- 
elation of the truth from God, has preserved our laity and clergy from any 
marked heresy touching the inspiration of the Scriptures!” 


A revelation at once elastic, infallible, and authoritative; an ar- 
ticle of faith that consists in saying what shall mot be required to be 
believed regarding the Scriptures, without defining a single thing 
that is required; could anything be a better preventive of heresy 
than such a creed? 

/ 

“Then concerning the Atonement,” continues the Methodist bishop, warm- 
ing with his theme, “as to the fact of the Atonement made by Christ for the 
sins of the whole world, there is no variance so far as we know between our 
doctrine and the belief of our people. As to how Christ’s death made atonement, 


there doubtless is some diversity among our clergymen. But the doctrine in 
its orthodox statement ‘is preached with fervor and believed with confidence.’ ” 


“Finally,” says the bishop, “as for future punishment, there is no 
word about it in our articles of religion!” and he concludes with 
another fling at the “newspaper theology,” as if this were a thing. 
of foreign lands, and not the reading and food too readily welcomed 
by the majority of Christian congregations, often indeed, made the 
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substitute on Sundays by the stayers ‘at home, for the instructions 
however “preached with fervor” at church. 

Dr. Krotel rouses himself briefly from a kind of lethargic com- 
posure to say that in the Lutheran Church “all are agreed to hold 
to the old, orthodox position.” Recent scientific questions and 
doubts “have not come up in our church at all; there is no necessi- 
ty for the revision of the creed of the Lutherans.” That is, if my 
coat is old-fashioned so is that of my neighbor, and therefore no- 
body notices it. Let it alone. 

And Dr. Chambers, with still more admirable complacency, says 
of his denomination, the Dutch Reformed—“The great body of the 
laity do not know anything about apologetics. I do not know of 
a single minister that doubts the Future Punishment or the old- 
fashioned sacrificial theory of the Atonement. As to the inspira- 
tion of Scripture ¢hat dogma has never been formulated in the 
larger creeds; none of the creeds define inspiration, except one, and 
that not in general use. There is no need of any revision of creeds 
so far as the Reformed Church is concerned!” 

And so the discussion closes. There is animpression left that the 
subject has not been an enlivening one. At best it has served to 
show how little a man may, definitely, that is, intelligently, believe, 
and yet be recognized as a Christian, or in other words, how hap- 
pily the existing creeds serve to conceal the unfaith rather than 
declare and define the faith of Christians. The faith that is defined 
and asserted in unmistakable terms is accepted conditionally, and has 
to be made palatable by a sweetened covering “as to how.” The 
churches that are sure and undisturbed allmit that it is because the 
storm has not struck them as yet, and in the present calm they are 
not going to disturb themselves with forebodings of future trouble. 

Meanwhile, as the speakers depart the mind of the looker on re- 
calls the words spoken of old, “When the Son of Man cometh, 
shall he find faith on the earth?” 

A further reflection prompts the inquiry, Are these speakers the 
real representatives of the mass of Christian minds in America to- 
day? Do they even represent truly tHe state of feeling and opinion 
among the more earnest and enlightened clergy? We know very 
well how vast an influence great names carry; how significant in 
all times of the birth of new truths in the world, is the question 
“Have any of the rulers believed?” But admitting all this have we 
got in these discussions at the bottom of this movement, this desiré 
for a new statement of Christian faith? We are frequently informed 
in these days of the remarkable fact that some sixty thousand vol- 
umes of Swedenborg’s works have been called for and distributed 
among the Protestant clergy of this country during the last decade? 
Has this fact anything to do with this movement for the revision 
of creeds? Judging from these utterances—no! Either, according 
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to some of the speakers, there is no such movement—it is all a night- 
mare, a foolish fantasy ; not a person, lay, or clerical, wants a 
change; we all believe as much, and just as we always did; or, ac- 
cording to others, the change demanded is for a still less clearly de- 
fined faith than we now hold—a faith that shall mean this or that 
according as one prefers to construe it. Neither of these positions 
shows the least tendency toward the adoption by Christendom of 
that “Faith of the New Heaven and the New Church,” which 
stands like a majestic, and newly-found gate of Paradise at the be- 
ginning of Swedenborg’s 7rue Christian Religion. 

Therefore, our after-thought: Have these speakers spoken the 
mind of all thinking Christians—preachers and people alike? 
Is there possibly a movement which they hear, but do not like to 
call by its real name? Is it perhaps only a question of time when 
some brave voice from pew or pulpit shall make itself heard declar- 
ing that the “revision of creeds” called for means something far 
more definite, far more positive, far more substantial, more soul- 
satisfying and heart-cheering than those dreary scourings of old 
monuments, or flat allusions to “growing Catholicity.” Or may 
not the trne interpretation of this whole movement be forth- 
coming perhaps from the zewspaper theologians after all? 








Life and Works of Swedenborg, in Italian: Breve Cenno sulla 
vita e le Opere di Emanuele Swedenborg, con Documenti, 
reviduto, tradotto eampliato dal Prof. Loreto Scocia. §&vo., pp 
184. Firenze,188}. 


We feel a peculiar satisfaction in taking in hand anything that 
reaches us from our excellent brother editor and missionary in 
Italy, Professor Scocia. The work is sure to be thoroughly and 
conscientiously done within and without. The translations of Swe- 
denborg are clear, pure, and scrupulously faithful; and the form, 
press-work and binding are always in exquisite good taste and de- 
lightful to eye and hand. We are too apt to forget how much 
good work our devoted brother is doing in that distant land for the 
future of the Lord’s New Church; it goes on so silently and 
with so little apparent recognition elsewhere. We trust, however, 
there will always be enough intelligent interest in his work felt 
among American New Churchmen to insure a continuance of a 
generous annual contribution to the Convention’s Mission Fund 
“for Foreign Missions,” to be devoted to the support of Professor 
Scocia in this his great life’s mission and work. He has been 
devoted to it now some fifteen years or more. The results thus 
far are the translations into Italian of Swedenhorg’s Heaven and 
Hell, New Ferusalem and Heavenly Doctrine, Divine Love 
and Wisdom, Divine Providence, Summary Exposition and The 
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True Christian Religion, vol. 1; the second volume being now 
in process of translation. He has also translated and published in 
Italy Edward Richer’s Religion of Good Sense, and edited the 
periodical La Nuova Epoca through nine annual volumes. His lec- 
tures on the Brainx being answers to the famous materialist Mante- 
gazza of Florence, are now being given in English to our readers, 
and the beautiful volume named at the head of this notice is the last 
work to reach us from his pen. As the author informs us in his 
preface the work was taken in hand mainly as the translation of an 
anonymous Biography of Swedenborg, published in France in 1875. 
The author of this work was M. Edmund Chevrier, the well-known 
New-Church historian and litterateur of France. His work was 
the second important biography of Swedenborg to appear in France, 
the work of M. Matter, Councillor of the University of France, 
having appeared in 1863. M. Chevrier availed himself of the valu- 
able materials furnished in the Documents, edited by Dr. R. L. 
Tafel. Prof. Scocia has still further elaborated the work, omitting 
parts of the French work and adding others, having in view 
especially the adaptation of the work to the needs of the Italian 
mind in their first acquaintance with the illustrious subject. On the 
whole the,work is more original than translation, and presents the 
appearance of a most engaging and well arranged narrative and 
digest of Swedenborg’s life and writings. At the conclusion is an in- 
teresting chapter on the Present and the Future of the New Church, 
giving an account of the existing organizations of the Church in 
England, America and elsewhere, with quotations from the Last 
Fudg ment and the Spiritual Diary as tothe manner and whereabouts 
of the Chirch’s progress and growth. An admirable descriptive cata- 
logue of all of Swedenborg’s writings is given, and finally an alpha- 
betical list, covering five pages, of the names of public libraries in 
Italy which have accepted donations of the Italian editions. 

We have space only to quote the following suggestive -passages 
from the author’s introductory chapters: 

‘« Without doubt the writings of Swedenborg are destined to produce great 
results in the world; and perhaps in no very distant future men are to be com- 
pelled by the force of events to interest themselves in that wonderful and provi- 
dential man who has restored the ancient and forgotten science of the corre- 
spondence between the visible and invisible worlds, who has presented as a key 
to the most impenetrable mysteries of nature the theory of spiritual influx, and 
who reveals to us the soul and the future life.” 

“In a century the aspect of all the sciences, physical, chemical, mechanical, 
has been renewed. Theology cannot remain a stranger to this unusual move- 
ment of progress. And this progress will be above all realized by men who 
unite the knowledge of tne natural sciences to the science of theology; like 


Swedenborg, who at a certain period of his life read Newton every day, but who, 
like Newton, read every day the Divine Word, also.” 
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The Spiritual Diary of Emanuel Swedenborg: being the Record 
during Twenty Years of his Supernatural Experience. Trans- 
lated by Professor George Bush, M. A., and the Rev. John H. 
Smithson. In Five Volumes. Volume I, Nos. 1 to 1538. 
James Speirs: London, 1883. 


The first volume of this important publication appears in a 
handsome octavo, with fine paper and clear large type. It looks as 
if the series were meant to be used and read, and when the five 
volumes have all appeared they will undoubtedly form an essential 
feature of the New Churchman’s library. We are aware that in 
years past a feeling of doubt existed as to whether the Church would 
be profited by the publication of anything ot Swedenborg which he 
himself had not designed for the press. Whatever a theory of edi- 
fication might dictate, unquestionably as a matter of science, nothing 
but the fullest possible access to all that Swedenborg wrote will 
satisfy the interested student of the present age, and to our view 
neither theology nor spiritual culture is endangered by the most 
careful inspection of these wonderful records of the daily experience 
of a man who lived for twenty years in two worlds, that he might as 
an inductive philosopher be the founder of a true science of Spiritual 
Influx. We regard these pages as we would the note-book of ene 
of our most eminent naturalists. They contain the things heard 
and seen which afford the foundation of the great laws and princi- 
ples given us in the more systematic and complete works of the 
author. Rude, rough hints, mere scraps of experiences and reflec- 
tions thereon, what could be more convincing of the reality of that 
wonderful experience and mission which Swedenborg claims was 
allotted to him by the Divine Providence solely for the benefit of 
his fellow men? As for all other spiritistic communications they 
have no resemblance to these. Here are the studies, deep reflec- 
tions, moral conclusions of a conscientious, serious student and ex- 
plorer. There is very little description or conversation for their own 
sake. The scenes narrated and words quoted are such as a man 
would enter in his note-book while engaged in a laboratory or in 
exploring a mine. One interesting query suggests itself: From 
these materials will others endeavor to generalize or form theories 
or doctrines of their own, independent of Swedenborg’s own author- 
ized teachings? Ifso, wilf not there be a new importance and value 
attached to the writings published by Swedenborg himself as being 
the only authentic construction to be put upon any of the facts here 
related ? 





Aphorisms of the New Life; with Illustrations and Confirma- 
tions from the New Testament, Madame Guyon and Swe- 
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denborg. By Wm. H. Hotcomsez, M. D. Philadelphia: E, 
Claxton & Co. 1883. 


Dr. Holcombe has, in this little work, essayed a new style of 
writing as respects that of his previous productions, The bulk of the 
volume, we believe, originally appeared in the pages of the Mew 
Church Independent, and is here reprinted with additional matter as 
one of the volumes of the. “New Church Popular Series” issued by 
the Swedenborg Publishing Association, for more general circula- 
tion; and it is, onthe whole, worthy of such circulation. That it has 
faults we are ready to admit, and that it contains some things which 
we wish were not in it, we are painfully aware. But the New 
Church has produced so few works of a devotional and introspec- 
tive character, adapted for private religious reading, the Church 
writings themselves always of course excepted, that we can ill af- 
ford to dispense with one which, despite some faults, which after all 
are not of a nature to do much harm, so well meets the purpose for 
which it was designed, namely, to quote the author’s own words: 
“ To help us to see how the life of religion in external things may 
be energized, sweetened and sanctified, by the habit of spiritual con- 
templation and prayer.” 














NOTES. 
CORRECTIONS AND EXPLANATIONS. 


In the January number of the Review there were a number 
of errors which demand correction. 

The writer of the zofe on the “Meeting of the Maine Associa- 
tion,” (page 292) has since been informed by the General Pastor 
of that Association that the Rev, Mr. Stone was admitted a mem- 
ber of the Fryeburg Society without being baptized again, and that 
therefore so far as “membership of the Church” is concerned he was 
entirely qualified for ordination, under the Rules of the Conven- 
tion. The criticism therefore, of the Association’s procedure in 
his ordination was without foundation, and the writer desires to 
withdraw entirely his allegations in that regard. The wording of 
the resolution adopted, however, seems not the less objectionable, 
but if anything, rather the more so, in view of the candidate’s al- 
ready acknowledged membership in the Church. 

It is due to the accomplished translator of Professor Sco- 
cia’s Lectures on the Brain, to state that the Indian of the Pampas, 
(p. 246) should have been styled Araucanian, and that the phrase 
“for heaven’s value,” should have read “for heaven’s sake.” 

Professor French desires the following corrections noted or 
his article on “Hall’s Evolution of Sound :” 

In the 12th line from bottom of page 255 insert “not” before 
“uniform;” after same isisert: “The velocity of a body whose rate 
of motion is uniform.” 

Page 257—Read 33% for 334. 

Page 264—Fourth line from bottom, read “volume of half a 
cube.” 

Page 270—Read “fraction” for “factor.” 

Page 273—Second line from bottom, read “furnished” for “fin- 
ished,” 
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* * 
a 
We are in receipt of some criticisms and complaints from those 
who feel aggrieved at the position taken in our pages on the sub- 
jects discussed. The aim of the Review is to discuss fairly and 
positively the subjects taken up, in the light of what we understand 
to be the meaning of the Church writings. As the subjects dis- 
cussed, especially those likely to lead to controversy, have been often 
and ably presented from the standpoint we feel obliged to antago- 
nize, it does not seem necessary to devote our pages to those 
who desire to state objections which are already well understood. 
We expect the utterances of the REvirw to be compared, to- 
gether with others elsewhere and vigorously expressed, with the 
one standard of doctrine and judgment which we all acknowledge. 
Where, however, we are so unfortunate as to misrepresent the 
teachings of another, we shall be glad to correct our error. The 
following, from a communication from Rev. B. F. Barrett, will ex- 
plain itself in this connection : 


One or two brief extracts from my pamphlet on ‘‘The New Church— 
Where and What is It?” appear in the first article of the January No. of your 
REVIEW, followed by such criticisms as prove to me that. the reviewer had failed 
to grasp my meaning, and therefore did (unintentionally, no doubt) strangely 
misrepresent my belief, as well as the teaching of my pamphlet on this subject. 
I wish therefore to say (if you will allow me) that I do ot believe, nor have I 
ever taught, that the New Church is something ‘‘growing out of, and being 
gradually developed from the Old,”’ as charged by thereviewer. I believe that 
this Church began immediately after the Last Judgment, and in consequence of 
it, when also the former Christian Church was consummated ; and that its docrines 
as revealed through Swedenborg, are from God out of heaven. I believe that 
one effect of the Last Judgnient was to dissipate the obscuring clouds of falsity 
in the world of spirits, and thus prepare the way for a fresh and more abundant 
influx of the Lord’s love and wisdom into all reverent, humble, and obedient 
souls on earth. And while I believe in the importance and need of a New 
Church organization, based upon the doctrines revealed from heaven, I do not 
believe such organization to be the real New Church--the true Apocalyptic New 
Jerusalem. On the contrary, I believe this Church (in Christendom) to consist of 
all who acknowledge the Divine of the Lord and obey his commandments (A. R. 
925) whatever be their outward church relations. I believe that there are mem- 
bers of this Church in all the Christian organizations, but that only the Lord 
knows who they all are. I believe that the doctrines and spirit of this New 
Church—especially its great and most essential doctrine, viz., that of love to the 
Lord and the neighbor (see Ap. Ex. n.721,’24, ’30, 32 58)—are finding their way 
through innumerable channels into all the church organizations in Christen- 
dom, and gradually driving out the old spirit and doctrines, and making these 
organizations all new. 

Such, briefly, are my beliefs in regard to the New Church, which are based 
upon a close and careful observation of the tendencies of religious thought and 
teachings for many years, and upon the teachings of Swedenborg, which I 
have studied pretty thoroughly for nearly half a century. Nor have J, in the 
pamphlet referred to or elsewhere, ever taught anything essentially different 
from this. 
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NEW CHURCH CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS. 


The English Conference of the New Church at the last annu- 
al session called attention to the fact that in the present year falls 
the hundredth anniversary of the first meeting together of Robert 
Hindmarsh, and two or three other individuals, as New Church- 
men, in London. A committee of the conference reported in favor 
of holding services commemorative of this event, and especially a 
centenary service on the fifth of December next, being the anniver- 
sary of the first public meeting in London in the interests of the 
New Church. It has been suggested that the church in Ameri- 
ca may properly unite in these anniversary celebrations. We are 
inclined to the view manifestly entertained by the Council of Con- 
ference that the anniversary named is not one of primary interest 
and importance in the history of the Church. 

As a matter of fact the “Manchester Printing Society” was or- 
ganized in the year 17823 and years before that a number of indi- 
viduals, with of course more or less co-operation, had translated and 
published several of Swedenborg’s works into the English lan- 
guage. The meetings in London began in the assembling of three 
persons on Sundays in the house of Mr. Robert Hindmarsh in 
Clerkenwell Close, near the spot where Swedenborg died. These 
meetings were for the study of the doctrines. We should be in- 
clined to recognize in this little assembly of three or four rather 
than in the public meeting called on December 5, the read initia- 
tion of associated religious work in the New Church. The meet- 
ing on December 5, held in Queen’s Arms Tavern, numbered five 
persons only, including those mentioned above. These, soon after, 
engaging a permanent location for their meetings in the New 
Court, Middle Temple, formed a society under the name of the 
“ Theosophical Society instituted for the purpose of promoting the 
Heavenly Doctrines of the New Ferusalem by translating, print- 
ing, and publishing the Theological writings of the Honorable 
Emanuel Swedenborg.’ The society was not organized as a re- 
ligious society—or for purposes of worship; there was nothing of 
an ecclesiastical character attaching to it. Its meetings were held 
at first on week-day evenings, and its members attended religious 
services in their several churches, a number of them finding satis- 
faction in the preaching of the Rev. Jacob Duche at the Asylum 
for Female Orphans. Far from being an attempt toward a dis- 
tinct organization of the New Church as a religious body, the con- 
cluding article in the statement of the design of this Theosophical 
Society declares it to be 
“the earnest desire of each member that their conversation may be * * * by 
no means subversive of any of the present establishments, nor in the smallest de- 


gree tending to discountenance any religious sect or party whatsoever, either 
by controversy or separation.” 
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We learn, moreover, that the society ere long became aware 
“of the existence of a society of readers of the writings at Moscow 
in Russia, which was begun in 1783 by two young gentlemen who 
had been favored with a sight of the treatise on Heaven and Hell.” 
(Hindmarsh’s Rise and Progress, page 35.) The Centenary of 
the New Church as an organized religious body is not, therefore, 
to be identified with this which our English brethren propose to 
celebrate this year. That event of truly universal interest, which 
has the deepest significance to all New Churchmen, took place 
rather in the year 1787, when, according to Hindmarsh’s Rise and 
Progress, page 58,)— 

On Tuesday evening at six o’clock, July 31, a meeting was held—‘‘for the 
purpose of forming, ‘| the Divine Mercy of the Lord, the New Church upon 
earth, signified in the Revelation by the New Jerusalem descending from God 
out of Heaven. The meeting was begun with the Lord’s Prayer. The Holy 
Supper was then received, it being determined by lot that Mr. James Hind- 
marsh should officiate in the room of a Priest, blessing the bread and the wine 
for the Holy Supper, which Sacrament was ¢o be considered as the sign and seal of 
the formation of the New Church.” 

Sixteen persons were present, fourteen males and two females. Eleven sat 
at the table and received the Sacrament. Behind them stood the five others who 
were desirous of being baptized into the faith of the New Church. After the form- 
er had taken the Holy Supper: 

Robert Hindmarsh was called, and the “Faith of the New Heaven and the 
New Church from Emanuel Swedenborg’s Universal Theology being read to 
him, he was questioned whether he firmly believed the same, and was desirous 
of being baptized into that faith, On his answering in the affirmative, he was 
marked with the sign of the cross on his forehead and breast, and baptized in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” The other four 
applicants were then likewise baptized. After this the glorification for the 
Lord’s Second Advent was read from the Universal Theology No. 625; and the 
ceremony concluded with the Lord’s Prayer, and a prayer for the king and 
royal family, etc., with the benediction at the end of the Revelation. “The grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen.” 


“Such,” says Mr. Hindmarsh, “was the commencement of the 
New Church in its external and visible form, in the city of Lon- 
don.” When the hundredth anniversary of this important event 
comes round, as it will, on July 31, 1887, we trust it will be cele- 
brated by appropriate commemorative services in the New Church 
in all lands. While we cannot regard the events to be commem- 
orated by our English brethren the present year as of equal inter- 
est, being of doubtful priority, and of no direct ecclesiastical signifi- 
cance, still, as preliminary to the later movements, they deserve our 
grateful remembrance; especially are we as Americans, indebted to 
the Theosophical Society, in that here the illustrious pioneer of the 
New Church in America, Mr. James Glen, found his first fellow- 
believers and co-operators in the work of disseminating the 
heavenly doctrines. Mr. Glen had read Heaven and Hell in the 
Latin copy loaned him by a ship captain on his voyage from 
America, whither he had been to purchase a plantation. Seeing 
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the advertisement of the second meeting of the Theosophical So- 
ciety inviting all who were interested to attend, he introduced him- 
self at the meeting and heartily united in the design of procuring 
and publishing the translations of Swedenborg’s works. Mr. Glen 
was afterward equally zealous in the important movement of es- 
tablishing the Church in its external forms. He drew up the first 
principles or articles of Organization of the New Church adopted 
by the new or religious society in July, 1787, and his name stands 
first in the list of those present and partaking of the Holy Supper 
in the organization of the Church in that year. To the same Mr. 
Glen is America indebted for the first importation of the writings 
into America.* If there is a peculiar interest attaching to this year 
as a centenary for American New Churchmen, it would seem 
therefore to be in the fact that in 1783 James Glen was, in the 
Lord’s providence, first brought to know and receive the heavenly 
doctrines which in the very year following, namely, 1784, he was 
instrumental in introducing into this country, coming as he did in 
that year to Philadelphia, and “taking with him partly from the 
society and partly of his own free bounty, an assortment of such of 
the works of Emanuel Swedenborg as were then translated.” 





REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE GEN- 
ERAL CONVENTION. 


At the meeting of the General Convention to be held in Boston 
the coming summer, a report is expected from the committee ap- 
pointed last year to consider what changes are desirable in the con- 
stitution of that body. We believe that, whether regarded as final 
or as only preliminary, the report will be a thoroughly sincere and 
earnest attempt at providing a basis of organization on which all 
believers iz a visible and organized New Church can unite. The 
attempt will, perhaps, at first only serve to reveal how serious and 
difficult a task it is to provide for the organization of a New 
Church, instead of merely a new sect ora sect of the New Church; 
but the attempt, sincerely made, even if long in attaining successful 
completion, cannot but be fruitful of instructive and highly bene- 
ficial results. The conditions first of all requisite to profitable labor 
in this direction, seem to be at hand, namely, willingness on the 
part of all the several sections or parties in the church, not only to 
work together in harmony, but to regard the heavenly doctrines of 
the church as the final and essential source of all true knowledge as 
to what the organization of the Lord’s New Church must be. 
Still, there are many questions of no slight difficulty to be met at 


* The pee. coe Duche above mentioned, who was in America as early as 1774, and is 


known to have been the first clergyman to offer prayer in the American Congress, me a 
convert to the New Church, but at what date it is unknown, 
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the very outset, questions purely practical, or of policy rather than 
of doctrine, and here is, perhaps, where the greatest wisdom and the 
greatest charity, in the sense of an exalted love for the church, as 
our neighbor, will be required. One of these is: What és it that 
we propose to organize? Is it a church as a religious society 
in its largest visible form, or is it an annual convention or assembly 
of societies, both religious, financial, charitable, and educational? 
Can these various bodies or minor associations be united under a 
strictly ecclesiastical form—that is, in a form analogous to that of a 
single local church or religious society? A church in its very being 
involves the relations of minister and people under an acknowledged 
creed; the pastor and the flock. It implies assemblies for worship 
and instruction; its existence is continuous and permanent; it may 
carry on various instrumentalities or forms of charity; it may have 
its parochial school; its hospital or orphanage; its mission fund and 
mission preachers; even its own seminary for clergy. It may sup- 
port a printing press or publishing office of its own. It has, of 
course, its own financial committees, its own treasury, its own prop- 
erty and trustees, All these forms pertain to the possible uses of a 
single parochial church. Is the Convention only a large body of 
this kind? Ifthe Convention be in reality a large church, it must 
also have its two functions, the lay and the pastoral; it must have 
its worship and its instruction. The Jewish church, as a single 
worshiping body or society, had its annual feasts, when all assem- 
bled together to worship. There was the great festal service of the 
temple; there were the high priests, not local pastors, but priests of 
the whole body. Are we to regard the organization contemplated 
that of a general church in this solemn religious sense, having wor- 
ship and spiritual edification as its great foremost purpose, and other 
uses as only subordinate or subsidiary to this? 


Or, secondly, is there a distinct degree of uses which a church ofa 
larger form may perform, and in performing which it may yet not lose 
in any sense its form asa church? In such larger church the pastoral 
function may be exercised by the clergy as a body, rather than by 
an individual, and the people of all the several churches may consti- 
tute the united congregation or flock. The uses of a general char- 
acter will be such as can best be performed by the combined 
judgment and combined action of many, than by individual 
ministers or local societies. So far as they are uses strictly spiritual 
or ecclesiastical, they will be performed by the clergy, acting in the 
higher pasté6ral function as a united body, ministering to the whole 
people; and the people will have their appropriate organizations 
for carrying into effect and supporting the various spiritual uses 
proposed by the clergy, just as in the local parish the laity assume 
similar duties. In all such a¢tion, if there is any real unity and real 
organization, it will be only by virtue of some law recognized alike 
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throughout the whole body. Law alone is what gives unity to a 
body in form or as organized. See T.C.R.55. This is all that 
will give the body a form, and that will enable it to act as a man. 
This law implies government, order, and subordination. To dis- 
cover this law in the heavenly doctrine, and to correctly formulate 
it, and then faithfully administer it—this will be one of the highest 
uses such a general body can perform. Inall this we can contemplate 
all the churches constituting together a real, genuine, working church, 
with its laity and its priesthood. Its worship and its preaching, if not 
the primary objects of its great assemblies, are nevertheless real uses 
constantly being administered in the individual churches, and_ in- 
deed deriving their quality and their support from the higher order- 
ing and provision of the general body. The training, authentica- 
tion, and ordering of the ministry, the extension of the church in 
missions, including the dissemination of the doctrines through the 
press, and the establishing and maintenance of general schools, as 
well as general institutions of charity—these uses assume a distinct 
form when undertaken by a general organization from that given 
by any individual effort, and have constant influence upon the 
activity of all the individual churches. 

But a common law or government implies a common voice in 
acknowledging the law, and a common action in executing it. 
That is, it involves participation by representation. All the con- 
gregations can act as one, all the ministers in the land can act in 
one house or body, however numerous they be, if only they be 
represented by delegates in an equitable manner. By such delega- 
tions, whether of clergy or laity, all the associations and all the 
societies can be present together as in a single congregation under 
a single pastor. The body is thereby a permanent church, in all 
reality, in form and in action; if it hold its assemblies but at rare in- 
tervals, its unity is nevertheless not impaired, nor does its activity 
cease. Its meetings may be called “conventions” or “ convoca- 
tions,” but they are the temporary assemblies of the real, constant, 
living body, which is the church itself. 

With this conception in view in preparing a constitution, or rules 
of organization for such body, it would seem that the simple rule to 
follow would be that of organizing any church. To provide, 
namely, for its constituent parts, its clergy and laity, and to assign 
appropriate duties to each. ,What those several duties are, the 
heavenly doctrines as the fundamental law, or the great constitu- 
tion underlying all laws, would, of course, determine. 

It is nearly one hundred years since New Churchmen first be- 
gan to consider the question of the organization of a church. The 
lirst New Church society was formed in London in the year 1787, 
and the first general conference was held in England on Easter Mon- 
day, April 13, continuing to the 17th, 1789. In connection with 
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the proposed revision of the constitution of the General Convention, 
the reflection is a pertinent one, in this centenary decade: What 
have we as New Churchmen learned in this our first hundred 
years’ experience, about the organization of the church, or its most 
effectual method of performing its sacred mission to the world? If 
we have made mistakes, now is a good time to correct them. If 
we see that we have omitted features that we had more profitably 
retained, now is a good time to insert them, Perhaps the most 
practically useful question the committee on the revision can con- 
sider will be: Has the effort to make,the New Church “new ” by 
forcing it into forms unseen, untried, or unheard of before, regard- 
less of doctrinal authority, and only guided by a lust of novelty, re- 
sulted in any valuable acquisition to the church membership in 
either quantity or quality? And, further, whether it will not be 
worth a century’s trial to be content with the wholesome and orderly 
externals handed down to us from the Christian church, with the 
explicit and full sanction of their writings, especially as regards the 
orders of the priesthood and the rituals of the church in general, and to 
give more attention to the “new bottles” in the genuine sense 
of the distinctly new doctrines of revealed truth which many are 
hungering for, and will continue to hunger for more and more, at 
the same time that they have no taste for joining or associating with 
bodies who are mainly engaged in composing new rituals or devis- 
ing “ novelties sin religious externals of any kind. Fortunately 
for us, the duty of forming a creed or inventing an organization of 
the church does not really fall upon any convention or committee. 
The creed of the New Church is given us: from heaven, and it is 
the true organization, law, and government of the church. It is our 
duty only to search for these with a single heart, and when found, 
adopt and obey them; and in the degree that these are found, ac- 
cepted, and obeyed by a body in agreement, so far has the Lord’s 
New Church formed its outward visible organization upon earth. 


JOSEPH COOK AND THE WORLD’S ADVANCE- 
MENT. 


Mr. Joseph Cook having returned from his tour around the 
world, is giving the Monday Lectureship audiences in Boston the 
benefit of his observations as to the advanced thought of the world 
abroad. He believes in the existence of a “ cosmopolitar faith” — 
a faith in which Chunder Sen, Herbert Spencer and Gambetta 
will agree with Christians; it is “that deliverance from the love of 
sin and the guilt of it, are essential to our peace with the moral law.” 
What the “ guilt of sin’” isto the agnostic or the materialist, Mr. 
Cook does not stop here todefine. By a most delicate and ingenious 
method, deserving of adoption as constituting a new figure in rhet- 
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oric, he tells us that in England “ you” find your own works repro- 
duced in thirteen editions, and the same multiplication of “ your” 
writing going on in a marvelous manner in the Indies, and under 
the Southern Cross. What this has to do with advanced thought 
abroad, is also not here distinctly stated. Mr. Cook tells us. that 
in England and Scotland men love the scientific method, and insist on 
its application to every study, however sacred; but they are none the 
less ready to ridicule materialism, and he quotes Lionel Beale as 
saying: “ What we need most is somebody to upset natural law”— 
meaning, says the lecturer, “to show that natural law without 
God’s will behind it, is nothing more in itself than a glove without 
a hand in it.” He finds that neither. England nor Germany is con- 
trolled as to its advanced thought by “agnosticism or semi-material- 
istic and often practically atheistic speculation.” He describes an 
eminent biologist, Clerk Maxwell, as a devout Christian, utterly 
repudiating agnosticism, and accepting the supernatural, whose eu- 
logy Helmholz comes to London to deliver, the latter declaring 
the theism of Maxwell to be one of his greatest claims to scientific 
respect. The only British materialistic school, says Mr. Cook, is 
the “ London and Cockney school.” Mr. Lionel Beale calls Prof. 
Barnes’ Spencerian definition of matter, “ obvious nonsense.” Mr. 
Cook ranks Herbert Spencer with only “ third, fourth and fifth class 
thought,” and implies that this is the estimate of the man by the 
advanced thought of the Old World. Finally, advanced thought in 
England insists on a recognition of the supernatural; in all of which 
we hope Mr. Cook is quite correct, although that the barest conces- 
sions of the theist should be matter of congratulation in the advanced 
centers of Christian civilization, does not seem to indicate a high 
degree of Christian faith. In Germany Mr. Cook finds an ardent 
school of spiritists and a strong advocate of the “ fourth dimension ;” 
and he frankly avows there is much in these new phenomena which 
he does not understand and which seems to be deserving of investi- 
gation. He brings us from Germany that excellent term Demonism 
by which to designate these spiritistie beliefs and practices, and we 
think w might adopt it with advantage. Chiefly, however, Mr. 
Cook seems to have been impressd with the conservative tendency 
of Germans in Biblical criticism, as rejecting the ultra rationalistic 
views of the Dutch commentators, and he finds many hopeful signs 
of a revived religion n the German churches. He congratulates his 
hearers on the vast superiority of American over German theology; 
and here, again, we trust the comparison he draws isa true one. In 
this connection Mr. Cook devotes a lecture to a criticism of Dr. Dor- 
ner’s view in regard to probation of the soul after death, which 
discussion seems likely to involve Mr. Cook in some difficulties which 
he has not frankness enough to admit, and is trying in subsequent lec- 
tures to struggle out of as best he can in some very wordy, and rather 
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futile explanations. Mr. Cook undertook to champion the « Or- 
thodoxy of New England” as opposed to the innovations of foreign 
theologians. He represented New England Orthodoxy as repre- 
senting that God provides that all men before they die shall have 
revealed to them a knowledge of God, and thereby, a conscience 
which shall “be a law unto themselves.’”’ This. conscience is the 
“essential Christ.” All men living, having free agency and a con- 
science, have a fair chance to accept or reject this essential Christ. 
Infants are not moral agents; they have not sinned, 7.e. by their own 
evil personal choice. Probation, in a strict sense, ends at death. 
On the other hand, says Mr. Cook, Dr. Dorner tells us that not a 
knowledge of this “essential Christ” is the condition of salvation, 
but of the “ historic Christ’? of the gospel; and since this only can 
save, therefore, a just view of God’s mercy and fair dealing demands 
an extended probation beyond this life, at least so long as to enable 
men, the heathen, and infants and others who have not learned here 
of the “historic Christ,” to obtain that knowledge in the spiritual 
world, and thus be given the “ fair chance.” 

It is a pity that Mr. Cook, instead of endeavoring, and, it 
would seem, with poor success and thankless results, to represent 
“ New England Orthodoxy,” whatever that may be, did not extend 
his studies into the only new and rea/ theology, a system that is none 
the less alive in New England and elsewhere, because thus publicly ig- 
nored by Mr. Cook and others. He would have seen that Swedenborg 
pvints out a third and more rational explanation of this problem of 
probation which reconeiles the “ New England” and Dr. Dorner’s 
position without any of these fantastic resorts to death-bed changes 
to which Mr. Cook seems at last driven namely: That neither 
the “essential Christ” nor the “ historic Christ” is sufficient of itself, 
but that when the life by the law of conscience has been on earth prop- 
erly prepared or made receptive of the light of Divine truth, then, 
after death this ove of good readily welcomes the;revelation which 
comes to all, of the one true God, the only Lord of heaven, who is 
Jesus Christ. in his Divine Humanity, and embracing this true know]- 
edge of God all such as have on earth acquired the capacity of be- 
lieving enjoy the full benefit of redemption, and enter heaven. See 
on this subject the very clear and impressive statements of Sweden- 
borg, in the work on Heaven and Hell, Nos. 3 and 318 to 321, 
especially the following: 


“ They who are in the affection of good for the sake of the Divine, love 
divine truth; for good and truth mutually love each other and desire to be con- 
joined; and, therefore, although the Gentiles are not in genuine truths during 
their life in the world, they receive them from a principle of love in the other 
world. * * * When they hear that God was made man, and thus man- 
ifested Himself in the world, they immediately acknowledge it and adore the 
Lord, saying, that God has indeed manifested Himself because He is the God of 
heaven and earth, and because the human race is His. Itis a divine truth that 
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without the Lord there is no salvation, but this is to be understood as implying 
that there is no salvation but from the Lord. ‘There are many worlds in the uni- 
verse, and all are full of inhabitants; yet scarcely any of them know that the 
Lord assumed humanity on our earth; and yet, since they adore the Divine Be- 
ing under a human form, they are accepted and /ed by the Lord.” 


THE KING’S FLAG. 


(A Parable Rejected by the New-Church Life.) 


There was once a king, who gave to all his subjects a Flag 
which bore his own image, and which he commanded they should 
carry in warring against his foes, and for their own readier mutual 
recognition wherever they might meet. In course of time a rebel- 
lion arose, in which many either hid away the Flag with the king’s 
image, or tore it in shreds, or trampled it in the dust. From out 
the rebelling districts, however, there came one who had cherished 
the Flag with the king’s image, and through much distress and per- 
secution and violence had borne it faithfully into the king’s city; 
and when the strife was over, and the loyal and victorious army 
were to pass in review before the king and receive his commenda- 
tion, this one begged that he, too, might join the ranks, and bear with 
them the cherished Flag. But at this the officers demurred, saying— 
“ What! carry that soiled and tattered Flag, bearing even the name 
of the rebel city from which you came! No! if you will join 
with us, go, buy a clean new Flag, and throw that filthy rag 
aside!’ “ But,” he answered, “does not my Flag bear the dear 
image of the king? Have not I kissed it, and wept over it through 
years of solitary strife and longing; de not its scars and stains, 
and the very name it bears, show how far I have brought it, 
and through what dangers and labors? Can it be that the kiag 
will not recognize it as his own when he has told us that it is the 
very token by which those who bear it should always be known as 
his?” “Oh! well; come along,” said the officer; “some day you 
will see how much better it is to have a new flag; it will make you 
feel so much more loyal; so secure against any desire to rebel 
against the king!” 

The man did not answer, but gazed again at the blood-stained 
iinage and tattered folds, and took his place, silent, in the ranks. 

And when all had passed before the king, there came a man- 
date that the man with the tattered flag should come into the royal 
presence; and when the king had graciously received him, he asked 
him to show him the barnér he carried; and when he beheld it all 
torn and bloody, he said: “ Hast thou borne it faithfully?” “I have 
done my best, my Master,” he answered. Then the king touched 
the Flag, and lo! in a sudden tremor and glory its stains and tatters 
all disappeared, and the king’s image shone more bright and beau- 
tiful than ever before. 














